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A speaker makes his point as Loyola English a gathers to discuss 


crisis. 


Faculty Strike 


Imminent At Loyola 


by Gary Languay 


Loyola, a name that has become 
synonymous with turmoil in the last 
six months, is once again facing dis- 
aster. The English department could 
go out on strike as early as January 
26, if the non-renewal of twenty-seven 
contracts is not recinded. 

A meeting was called Tuesday, Jan. 6 
‘by the English faculty to discuss the 
matter with students and close to one 
thousand people packed the Drummond 
auditorium to hear the _ professors’ 
side of the story. In front of the cap- 
acity crowd, Dr. Hooper, chairman of 
the English department, tendered his 
resignation as chairman. Most of the 
assembled students were intrigued to 
see the usually quiet gentleman lash in- 
to the administration with great vigor. 

Dr. Gross, the next speaker, was the 
individual responsible for organizing the 
English instructors into the team that 
they now are. Dr. Gross was appalled 
at the number of charges that were laid 
against himself and the instructors in 
the Administration’s newsletter of Dec. 
15. He told the assembled students and 
faculty that unless the seventeen letters 
of non-renewal of English professors 
and instructors were declared null and 
void by the administration and a public 
apology was made, he would tender his 
resignation. 
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Professors Davies, Newell and Rus- 
sel, all prominent figures in the dev- 
elopment of Loyola’s English depart- 
ment, spoke along similar lines and all 
three stated that they would resign if 
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Jack Silver Resigns 


by Eddy Wiesel 


“T’m tired of beating my head against 
the wall after seven years’. So said 
Jack Silver after his resignation (dated 
August 15th) was accepted by the uni- 
versity as of December 31. Miss 
Margaret MacMurray, a bookstore em- 
ployee of some time has taken over 
the direction of the operation, which 
by all indications appears to be only 
temporary in its current format. 
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THE JOHN BULL PUB SPECIAL 


Buy one get one free 








NO LIMIT 








The Bookstore task force has re- 
commended the disintegration. of the 
present bookstore operation in favor 
of handling over the service to an 
outside interest. 

The new Bookstore manager, Miss 
MacMurray, is trying to reduce inven- 
tory. She believes that a _ potential 
exists for a successful bookstore. When 
Jack Silver was queried about’ the 
continued operation of the present store 
he said, “I can’t see anything happen- 
ing for the better’. 

Student Association president Bill 
Schwartz commented that, “The ad- 
ministration should have got rid of 
Jack a long time ago’. John Jackson, 
former chairman of the now defunct 
bookstore committee said, “If I were 
Silver I would come to a point where 
I would be so fed up I would say forget 
it. I quit’. Apparently Silver had 
been thinking of resigning for the past 
two years; since the 1967 bookstore 
strike. He claimeda@that he never en- 
joyed working on an academic level 
and ‘having to cope with bureaucratic 
structures and administration hang-ups. 

The resignation was tendered on Aug. 
15 but was hushed up by the adminis- 
tration so that even the bookstore staff 
did not know of it until the end of 
September. Apparently Silver was the 
only one who knew the bookstore situa- 
tion sufficiently to insure its smooth 
operation until a new bookstore policy 
could be formulated. 


- The John Bull Pub 


1201 de Maisonneuve 






(between Stanley 
and de Maisonneuve) 
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$8,000 made available 
from revamped loan fund 


Students looking for emer- 
gency loans will now be able to 
get that money from the Dean 
of Students office. The Univers- 
ity Council cn Student Life, act- 
ing on a motion by E.S.A. Vice- 
President Wayne Gray, passed 
a resolution to make some $8,- 
000 available for immediate use. 

The funds, part of the 1968- 
69 co-curricular fund is to be 
matched-on a three-for-one ratio 
with funds from the Bank of 
Montreal at Guy and DeMaison- 
neuve. 

Under the emergency loan 
program, 126 loans were made 
in the first term totaling over 
$26,000. Last year, $4,000 was 
loaned out over the same period. 

The program, administered by 
Dave Ramsey of the Dean’s of- 
fice is part of a growing plan 
of comprehensive student fin- 
ancial aid envisioned for the next 
few years. 

The emergency loans policy 
uses need as the sole criteria 


with a normal maximum of $150 


for a period of up to ninety days. 
Under the program, a student 
may come in, explain his need, 


and in the majority of cases, 
pick up his money within twenty 
minutes at the bank. 

The university funds are kept 
in an account there and afe act- 
ually never touched. The Bank 
of Montreal matches the money 
(in this case $8,000) with $24,- 
~000 which altogether constitutes 
the preserit loan fund. Interest 
of 10.8°° per annum _ will be 
charged on all loans. 

Dave Ramsey, in talking about 
future possibilities, mentioned 
the recent Loan Fund committee 
that is looking into external aid 
programs. The idea of intern- 
al fund raising has been exhaust- 
ed for all practical purposes 
and the desire to get out of a 
loan program in favour of a 
grant and bursary system is 
appealing. 

Ramsey doesn’t like the idea 
that students have to get loans 
only to face the crushing reality 
of repayment later in the year. 
Putting the student in debt is 
of no assistance at all. However 
a shortage of capital and the 
necessity of relying on the 
Bank’s extensive resources and 


good will prevent concrete ac- 
tion until corporations can be 
approached. 

The possibility of approach- 
ing business with a program of 
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Student Union delayed 


The final decision on the ac- 
ceptance of a Student Associa- 
tion bid on a building in the 
immediate area of Sir George 
has been delayed for another 
week. Don West, in charge of 
the negotiations for the S.A. 
expressed confidence about the 
outcome. “We know definitely 
that there has been other bids 
but a decision should be forth- 


coming next week’, he said. 
The wording of the contract has 
to be altered as there are a 
total of five parties to deal with 
in the transaction. The S.A. law- 
yers expected to have the revi- 
sions done by earlier next week, 
with the final decision to follow 
shortly there after. The Stu- 
dent Association has over $100,- 
000 in its Student Union fund. 


COMMITTEES EXPOSED 


- Alright, everyone. here who 


' has ever served on a universi- 


ty committee of some sort put 
up your hand. Let’s see 1, 2, 3... 
hmm, not too many. You seem 
to see the same faces no matter 
which of the hundreds of com- 
mittees meetings you attend at 
Sir George. For that matter, it 
seems as if you hear the same 
dialogue at each meeting too. 

I think it’s called bureaucra- 
cy. You know, that system of go- 
vernment whereby no one makes 
decisions and no one is respon- 
sible directly to anyone or can 
be held to be at fault if some- 
thing goes wrong...somewhere... 
if you know what I mean. 

This article isn’t written by 
a single person, it’s being put 
together by an ad hoc commit- 


BULLETIN BOARD 


Engineering Students Asso- 
ciation: Will have a_ display 
set up on the Mezzanine during 
this week to advertise upcoming 
Engineering Week. 

The Chaplains: are now lo- 
cated in their new offices in 
H-649-1 and -2. Contact can 
be made directly at 879-7205 
or through the Dean of Students 
Office, H-405 at 879-5935. 

Channel 4: ‘“‘Communications 
and Education” - a series of 
videotaped _lectures by Prof. 
Charles Siepman, N.Y.U. This 
week until Friday, “Propaganda: 
International and Domestic” at 
10, 10:30, 2, 2:30. 

Worker Student Alliance: 
Monday, 4-6, H-613. 

Liberal Club: Monday, 2-3, 
H-605. 

Yoga: Directed by Ram 
Karnani, on Channel 9, Monday 
at 12:30. 

Georgian Film Society: The 
year 2440 as seen in with Buck 
Rogers; also, selection of shorts 
of the period and door prizes. 
All for -25¢ in H-110 on Tuesday 
from 1:15-2:15. 

Garnet Singers: Tuesday, 4- 
6, H-513. 

Folk Music Society: Tues- 
day, 4-6, H-1070. 

Yoga: Tuesday, 12:30, Chan- 
nel 9. 

Meet the Chaplains: Every 
Tuesday from 5-9:30 and Thurs- 
day from 2-5 in the southwest 
corner of the Cafeteria for in- 
formal discussion. 

Communications Committee: 


Meeting, Wednesday, H-762-1, 
at 5:30. 
S.G.W. Investments Club: 


Wednesday, 4-6, H-408. 
TV. Sir George: “The 
News Show’’, Wednesday at 11: 


30 and 1:30 on Channel 9, has 
deconstipated the art of news 


‘reporting. Latest bulletins, vi- 


deo-tapes from around town, 
peeks at parliament, and, of 
course, the weather with Boris. 


Biology Club: Thursday, 1-2, 
H-920. 


Italian Students Association: 
Thursday, 5-6, H-511. 


Conservatory of Cinemato- 
graphic Art: Gary Cooper 
Festival begins Thursday with 
“High Noon” (Fred Zinnemann, 
1952; with Lloyd Bridges, Katy 
Juado, Grace Kelly) at 7 in H- 
110. At 9, ‘“‘Meet John Doe” 
(Frank Capra, 1941) with Bar- 
bara Stanwych, Walter Brennan, 
Edward Arnold. Admission for 
both films: $1.00 for students; 
$1.50 for non-students. For 9:00 
p.m. show only: 50¢ for stu- 
dents, 75¢ non-students. Annual 
Pass (200 films) - $10.00. 


Georgian Film Society: 
Buck Rogers, Thursday, 1:15- 
2:15, H-110. 


Yoga: Thursday, noon, Chan- 
nel 9. 


Georgian Snoopies: ‘‘An In- 
troduction to Aviation; with an 
evening of films and guests from 
CFCF (Keith Randall, Darrel 
Janz) and Air Canada at 8:30 
in H-435, Friday. Admission: 
FREE; tickets available at Hall 
Building Information Desk begin- 
ning Monday, January 12. 


Arts Faculty Council: Fri- 
day, 2:30, H-635. 


Gary Cooper Festival: Fri- 
day at 7, “Bright Leaf’, (Mi- 
cheal Curtiz, 1950) with Lauren 


Bacall, Patricia Neal in H-110. 


At 9, “For Whom the Bell 
Tolls’, (Sam Wood, 1943) with 


Ingrid Bergman, Akim Tamiroff. 


Hockey: Bishops versus Sir 
George, Friday, 8:00 at Loyola. 


Post-in-Residence: Frank 
Davey speaks on “A poetic, for 
Love”, Friday, 2:15, H-539-1. 


Quantitative Methods De- 
partment: Prof. John W. A- 
brams, University of Toronto 
speaks on “Organization Prac- 
tice and Implementation of Ope- 
rational Research”, Friday, 10: 
30, N-408. 


Students International Medi- 


tation Society: Introductory 
lecture on Transcendental Me- 
ditation of Maharishi Mahesh 
Yogi’ given by teacher trained 
by the Maharishi at Rishikesh, 
India. Friday, 8:30 p.m. H-635. 
All welcome. No charge. 


Inter-City United Nations 
League: Friday, 8:30 - 10:30 
p.m. H-520. 

Folk Music Society: Friday, 
1-2, H-520. 


Gary Cooper Festival: Sa- 
turday at 7, ““Task Force” (Del- 
mer Davies, 1949) with Jane 
Wyatt, Walter Brennan, Julie 
London. At 9 “Hanging Tree” 
(Delmer Davies, 1950) with Ma- 
ria Schell, Karl Malden, Geor- 
ge C. Scott. 


Hockey: Sherbrooke versus 
Sir George, Saturday 8:15 at 
U.of M. 


Basketball: R.M.C. versus 
Sir George, Saturday, 12:30 at 
McGill. ! 

Mass: Sunday, 11:30 a.m. at 
2185 Bishop St. 


Main Library: will be open 
on Sunday from 10 - 6 for study 
and circulation. 


tee of twelve which after due con- 
sideration has decided that such 
a presentation is in the interests 
of Sir George students. 

We the aforementioned com- 
mittee of twelve (sounds sub- 
versive) after, lengthy delibera- 
tion, have come to the conclu- 
sion that an article appearing 





by a 


reliable source 





in the January 12th edition of the 
Paper, would serve the interests 
of the student body in that it 
qould alert them to the true na- 
ture of Sir George “government 
by committee’. A resolution was 

passed, after due deliberation 
(of course) to the effect that a 


lication. 


Gary Cooper Festival: Sun- 
day at 7, “Dallas”, (Stuart Heis- 
ler, 1950) with Ruth Roman, 
Steve Cochran. At 9, “The 
Fountain-head”’, (King Vidor, 
1949) with Raymond Massey, 
Patricia Neal. 


Photo Club: Meeting, Mon- 
day January 19, 7:30, H-637. 
Bring’ slides. More discussion 
on darkroom. Call Pat, evenings 
except Thursday, at 738-4173. 


LOYOLA 


Student Health Services Of- 
fice: Open Monday to Friday, 
9-7 and Saturday, 9:30 - 1:00 


. Women’s Intramural Judo- 
Karate: Throughout second 
term, Tuesday and Thursday 


11 to noon in the Athletic Com-, 


plex. 
Science Faculty: Council 
meeting, ‘Tuesday, 5-6:30, D- 
105. 


Women’s Basketball: Mac- 
Donald at Loyola, Tuesday at 
8, in the Athletic complex. 


Hockey: McGill at Loyola at 
8 on Tuesday. 


Bloodanza: Sponsored by Com- 
merce Students’ Association. 
Objective: 1200 pints. CFOX and 
Radio Loyola provide music and 
entertainment. Ski passes, gift 
certificates, dinners for two, 
trophies to faculty, fraternity 
and sorority with highest pér- 
centage of donors, Evelyn Woods 
Speed Reading certificate valu- 
ed at $175. Grand Prize: Air 
Canada Champagne Nite Flight - 
40 couples eligible to win. Guest 
John Monroe, Minister of Health. 
Wednesday, 10-10, Athletic com- 
plex. 


Notices should be addressed in writing to Bulletin Board. 
At Sir George it’s Room H-639 in the Hall Building. For 
Loyola, 7308 Sherbrooke St., W., Room Two. Deadline for all 
submissions is Thursday evening prior to the Monday of pub- 





committee should be set up to 
study proposals towards the aim 
of abolishing many of the cur- 
rently existing commit at the 
university. This committee has 
the power to create sub com- 
mittees, who in turn create sub- 
sub committees provinding that 
the overall goal is the disman- 
tling of the bewildering commit- 
tee-structure of Sir George. 

Seriously, did you know that 
the Committee on Philosophy and 
Goals was recently disbanded be- 
cause it could not keep pace 
with the changing nature of the 
University. Toomuch paperwork 
I guess. Franz Kafka is alive 
and well and lost somewhere 
in the University! A committee 
of six has been formed in or- 
der to locate his whereabouts. 











Arts 
John Monroe, Minister of Health, 
Wednesday 12-2, Smith Audito- 
rium. 

' Loyola - Sir George Philoso- 
phy Seminar: Prof. P. O’Neill 


Association: Presents 


discusses “Philosophy; or the 
Process of Thinking, Not the 
Product” from 3-5 Wednesday 
in the Centennial Building Se- 
minar Room. 

Commerce Students Asso- 
ciation: Curriculum committee 
meeting for 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
year students, Wednesday, 7-9 
in the Vanier Library. Allen 
Roberts has “further informa- 
tion at SAC OFFICES. 

L.A.S.A. Documentary Films: 
Thursday noon in. Smith Au- 
ditorium. Free with Arts I.D. 
or 25¢. 


Modern Language Student As- 
sociation: Meeting, ‘Constitu- 
tion and Elections”, Thursday 
12-1, C-310. 

Science Film Series: ‘The 
World: at Your Feet’ and 
“Polyole Films’. Free, Thurs- 
day, 12:15 - 1:00, Drummond 
Auditorium. 


Italian-Canadian Society: Ge- 
neral meeting, :Thursday, 12-1, 
A-301. 


Montreal Stock Exchange 
Tour: Bus leaves Bryan Building 
parking lot, Thursday at 1:30. 
Tour finishes at 3:30. 


Women’s Hockey: McGill at 
Loyola, at 8, Thursday. On 
Saturday at 2, MacDonald versus 
Loyola. 


Wine and Cheese Party: 
Jan. 22, 8 till midnight, Gua- 
dagin Lounge. Admission: $1.00. 
Sponsored by Loyola Evening 
Student Association. 


Compiled by Frank Howard 


Vatch gets Gold from SAM 


Mr. Lawrence 
served as Chairman of the Act- 
ion Pollution Seminar which was 
sponsered by the Science Stu- 
dents Assoc, ESA and the Pa- 
per has been awarded “THE 
GOLD STAR OF THE MONTH 
AWARD”. Lawrence is. 21 
years old, fourth year, physics 
major. He also holds positions 
on the Science Faculty Council 
and the Student Request Com- 
mittee. 


The Seminar was a FIRST 
for Sir George! The presentation 
of speakers (including Mr. Hub- 
bard from Europe who made 
his only speech on his North 
American tour at Sir George); 
films have raised the interest 
of such magazines as ‘Mac- 
Leans’ who phoned from Tor- 
onto. 


Lawrence admitted sheepishly 
of spending one solid week plus 
in organizing the Seminar. As 
anyone who has attended can 
admit, it was a great success 
and we owe a debt of thanks 
to Lawrence Vatch. 


It might be interesting to note 
that the Quebec government is 
spending $1 million and is rais- 
ing it to $15 million on _ pol- 
lution control. This still looks 
small to Ontario’s $60 million, 
so keep at them Lawrence! 


As this is the first time the 
“GOLD STAR” has been 
awarded, an explanation of it 


Vatch who: 


should be given. The award is 
sponsered by the members of 
S.A.M. (Society for the Advan- 


cement of Management) to any 
person at Sir George. The sti- 


pulation is that their service 


or contribution of their time 
added significantly to the suc- 
ces§ Of any event. This could 
also include faculty or staff who 
have aided an organization with- 
out any monetary awards or ex- 
pectations. The vote is up to 
YOU---the | students (day or 
evening) of Sir George to give 
us the name of persons who 
have contributed their time and 
effort. If you know of someone 
that fits this catagory then 
please fill out the below entry: 


Name of nominee: 
Position held: 


Reason for selection: 


Award-winning Vatch 


Name of elector: 


*If nominee wants to remain anonymous, it will 


be upheld. 


Deposit in: S.A.M. mailbox in S.A. office 
- 3rd Floor Hall Bld. 


S.A.M. box in Commerce Assoc. 
office-basement Norris Bld. 
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NOTICE 
Loyola Evening 
Students: 


Effective this Monday the Dept. Of Student Services will 
serve a new role in the Loyola community and, according to 





- Rod Shearer, Dean of Students, will ‘‘assume the role of a 


catalyst’’. 


The responsibility of calling in outside assistance in the 
case of uncontrolable situations has been shifted to Fr. Patrick 
Malone. Gordon Meyers, Assistant Dean Of Students, : will 
assume responsibility for the handling of student unrest on 
campus. 


Instead of acting on the behalf of the Administration, the 
Student Services will try to assume the role of. mediator, 
challenging the position of all sides of an issue through informal 
meetings witi: all factions. 


The Loyola Evening Student Association, in conjunction with 
the Student Services Dept., has arranged to make this service 
available to evening students for the duration of the protest. 


To accomplish this the Student Services Dept., located in 
Room A-315 on the bottom floor of the Administration Build- 
ing, will be open until 10:00 p.m. during the current protest. 


Members of the L.E.S.A., as well as representatives of the 
Student Services Dept., will be on hand to answer any questions 
that you may want answered. 


So, if you are confused and/or concerned please do not. 
hesitate to drop in at your convenience. 7 


Dick Key, 
President, 
L.E.S.A. 





~ AGAREER_.- 


youll 





Your career is a lifetime proposition. And we figure 
if you have to work, you should work at something 
you'll enjoy. 


Improve the odds when choosing a career by 
learning more about yourself. 


STEP ONE: 
Take inventory of your real interests and abilities. 


STEP TWO: 
Calculate your chances of success. 


How? By completing the Biographical Inventory 
Blank (BIB) . . . . a multiple-choice inventory of 
auto-biographical questions. There are over 500 
items to answer and there is.no time limit for 
completion. All of the questions in the BIB relate to 
your own past experience. The BIB is based on the 
psychological fact that people will tend to act in 
the future as they have acted in the past. Thus, your 
past behavior can be related to that of persons who 
have done well in certain fields or occupations. 


Your BIB responses will be recorded and assessed 
with techniques developed during thirty years of 
intensive research, financed mainly by various 
government departments. This continuous research 
was initiated during WW II with recent applications 
by NASA and the Peace Corps. . 


get life 
—«Torit 


Now you can benefit from this past research 
when you’re choosing your career. 


Career Assessment Ltd. will find out what your 
thing is and where you can do it, too. We'll give 
you: 
1. A confidential counselling resumé of your 
results on the BIB. 


2. Occupationally-oriented assistance for those 
who desire additional job exposure. 

The Biographical Inventory Blank will tell you more 
about yourself, and the fields in which your interests - 
will best fit your abilities. Then, your career 
decision will be made that much easier. 
Make sure your career is your thing. ... it’s a life 
sentence. . 


Watch this newspaper for further details on the 
Biographical Inventory Blank. 


FERCAREERCAREER CAREER 
SMENTASSESSMENT ASSESSMENT 
TEDUMITEDUMITED UMITED 


51 PRINCE ARTHUR AVENUE 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
(416) 964-7721, 964-7725 
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from Page 7 


one month and we will have 
a degree worth holding. 

There is a lot of work in- 
volved. But using a system such 
as I have outlined, students 
would have better degrees make 
better graduate school choices 
and would be generally better 
equipped to deal with the pres- 
sures and problems of todays 
society. 

If our university system ful- 
fils the demands of society. If 
the standard honours Bachelor 


degree equips us for working 


with others and if you can prove 
it to me, I will weat this edition 
of the Paper. 

What do you think? 


ineconennceemrrdecensaspuaetianeesaspeeitiiorssl 
Loan Fund from page 2' 


summer employment as a form 
of aid is also being considered 


ERCASES 


ARCE 





by Eddy Wiesel 


The present bookstore opera- 
tion will probably be disbanded 
at the chlose of the year and 
management of the venture will 
be turned over to an outside 
concern by next September. This 





by the Deam of Students office. 
Unfortunately progress in this 
direction is being hindered by 
a lack. of facilities and _ per- 
sonnel. 

Ramsay estimates that less 
than 2° o of the money loaned is 
never repaid. As a contrast, 
Quebec suffers a 50° loss on 
similar programs. 
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follows from the Bookstore Task 
Force report, presented to the 
Board of Governord last Dec. 
11. Among the main recom- 
mendations was the contracting 
of all bookstore operations to 
an outside bookstore chain. A 
number of bids from bookstore 
chains are being considered by 
the administration, with an eye 
to those enterprises that have 
had experience running univers- 
ity bookstores (the University of 
Toronto and the University of 


‘Manitoba are among these with 


outside ventures running their 
bookstores). Operations would 
be much the same as under the 
present system except, hope- 


ee aaa 


= 


All is quiet in the bookstore, perhaps because everyone is out scrambling for new jobs. 





CLASSIFIED 


Apt. to share 4 '2 room apart- 
ment to share in the Snowden 
area, about $70 per month. Call 
Mr. Takikawa at 342-1862. Bu- 





FORMAL WE: 
RENTALS 


with a Personal 


Touch 


Look smart, 
be smart 
RENT all 
your 
Formal 
Wear. 

Our gar- 
ments are 
all modern 
styles 
Freshly 
cleaned. 
Sizes to fit 
all models. 


EST. 1904 | 


30% discount for students. ‘ 


McLAUGHLIN & HARRISON 
2005 Drummond - 288-3544 





siness 866-1987. 
Tutor Wanted for Mathematics 


2951. Phone Mr. Johnson at 
341-7000 or 733-9496 after 6 
p.m. 


Lift Student requires lift from 
Hall Bldg. to vicinity of Notre- 
Dame and Elizabeth in Chome- 
dey on Monday nights at 8:15 
p.m. Share expenses. Contact 
Sandi at 738-7883. 


Parking Guy and Sherbrooke re- 
served outdoor parking with 
plug-in and snow removal, $15. 
per month, 935-4754 evenings. 


Typewriters-Bargains Students 
only will have the privilege of 
buying a brand new fully gua- 
renteed typewriter at Freeport 


XEROX 


9c /8c /5ce 







Montreal Copy Center 


2019 Bishop 
(at Maisonneuve) 






for only $49.95. Freeport 288- 
1922. 


Apartment Large bachelor apart- 
ment to sub-let Feb. lst. Over- 
dale 878-2564. 


Experienced Typist Neatly type- 
written theses, assignments, es- 
says, etc. Telephone during 
the day 489-7464. 


Unusual Camel skin lamps for 
sale at Artisanat Bijoutique. In- 
dian handicrafts, rugs, silk, 
jewellery and pakistani coats. 
Guy Metro Station. 


Wanted German Nazi World 
War Il' items. Will pay good 
money or trade. Call Mike 
after 7 p.m. weekdays, anytime 
weekend 671-4646. 


AUTHENTIC 
CUISINE 
EXOTIC 

LUNCHEONS 


FROM $1.24 
(FULLY LICENSED) 


CHICKEN CURRY/RICE 


SHISH KEBAB 
FREE DESSERT WITH 
1D CARDS. 
$1 STEPS FROM 
HALL BLDG. 





fully, they would be much more 
efficient. Cited in favor of the 
proposal was the fact that out- 
side bookstores have better con- 
nection with publishers and more 
experience in handling books 
than would a lone university 
facility. Inventory could be 
shuffled from store to store with 
the result being less chance for 
overstocking. Also profession- 
al experience would-be readily 
available and_ the university 
would be guaranteed a small 
profit out of the operation with- 
out any actual investment. How- 
ever a certain amount of control 
over bookstore affairs would 
slip out of the university’s hands. 
Faculty could not be guaranteed 
that the texts they choose for 
their course will be available in 
necessary quantities. Dr. John 


BOOKSTORE TO BE RESHUFFLED 


Smola, vice principal of admin- 
istration and finance and the one 
in charge of implementing the 
task force proposals assured 
the Board of Governors that 
the University would receive a 
number of gurantees as to the 
facilities offered by the book- 
store. “The bookstore cannot 
be judged on business alone. It 
is a service to faculty and stu- 
dents’’. 


Classic Book Stores and W.H. 
Smith and Son are known to be 
among the _ bidders. Classics 
indicated that while the univers- 
ity would be guaranteed a profit, 
they would have limited control 
over inventory. Also no mis- 
cellaneous articles (bear mugs, 


t-shirts, nylons, etc) would be 
sold. | 


Rumblings of 


discontent heard 





from staff 


by George Neuwirth 


A number of people have left 
the bookstore since the beginning 
of this year while a number 
more are looking for other jobs. 
This was learned last week in 
an interview conducted among 
the staff members of the Book- 
store. While not all of depar- 
tures can be attributed to the 
upheaval in normal bookstore 
operations, caused by the furore 
over the bookstore committee 
and the subsequent task force, 
the fact that employees are dis- 
contented is obvious. One memb- 
er, the Supplies Manager, an 
employee of five years, has been 
fired since the new supplies are 
being ordered by the bookstore 
and present stocks are being 
depleted and discontinued. 


No communication exists bet- 
ween Administration and _ the 
staff concerning the continua- 
tion of present operations be- 
yond the end of the year. It is 
not known whether any new op- 
eration to take over control of 
the store would retain the pres- 
ent staff. Thus there is a deep 
feeling of insecurity and uneasi- 


ness amongst the employees. At 
the moment services at the 
bookstore are being maintained 
on a day-to-day basis. 


Among the people interviewed 
by a ‘Paper’ reporter a number 
express reservations about 
commenting about the situation. 
One expressed the fear of los- 
ing his job if he were to be too 
outspoken. However, a certain 
amount of frustration did sur- 
face. One person claimed that 
Silver resigned because he got 
‘fed up’ with being unable to 
manage the bookstore according 
to his wishes. He was constant- 
ly subjected to outside pressures 
concerning management and the 
administration never backed him 
up. The last straw, the employee 
believed, was when Principal 
O’Brian ordered Silver to sell 
books to the Student Associa- 
tion booksale in September, 
thereby aiding a competing op- 
eration on campus. 


At the moment things at the 
bookstore are in limbo and 
under these conditions no one 
can work properly. 
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SOMEBODY 
NEEDS YOU 








(We're enlarging our staff at The Paper) 


Are you a typist.... we need you! 
Can you do artistic illustration... we need 
you! 


Care to be Loyola's Circulation Manager 
(to help our newspaper distribution)... we 
need you! 


Are you a_ photographer? Can you write 
news? Would you like to help with our lay- 
out?.... we need you! 


Are you a sports writer interested in hockey, 
basketball, intramural and womens _athle- 
tics.... we need you! 


Would you be interested in writing feature 
articles concerning news, cultural events, 
social and political happenings... we need 
you! 





We | : Just a sample of the warm welcome you'll receive 
Administrators, Faculty, Students who have from the staff at ‘The Paper’. 


briefs, term papers, reprints or critiques... 
(you guessed it) we need you! 
Pruf-reed?.... we NEED you! 


Its an invitation to Day or Evening students at Loyola and Sir George. 


At Sir George: drop into room 639 or call 879-2836. 
At Loyola: A staff meeting will be held on Thursday January 15th at 6:30 P.M. If you cannot attend 
call 486-9890 any time after 6:00 P.M. 


IF WE HAVEN'T INTERESTED 
YOU IN THE ABOVE POSITIONS, 


WE STILL NEED YOU.... TO READ THE PAPER 
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APPENDICITIS | 


I've developed a pain in my belly from looking over 
Appendix 1. You probably have forgotten about or didn’t 
pay any attention to the principal’s task force report 
when it was issued after the ‘Paper’ cartoon hassle of 
November. And therin lies its strength, the only reason 
why it can exist. 

Evening students! Under the guiding paternalistic hand 
of father administration, Appendix 1 guarentees the E.S.A. 
executive council the right to review all copy the ‘Paper’ 
produces before it goes to press. And further, which is 
even more distressing, the E.S.A. council has the right 
to stop circulation of the ‘Paper’ while explaining their 
actions afterwards. This situation can be likened to the 
Montreal Star or the Gazette crossing the desk of Jean- 
Jacques Bertrand every morning for approval, before 
they can be circulated. Outside the university such a 
situation sounds ridiculous; only at Sir George is it 
possible. 

The E.S.A. finds itself in this position not by choice, 
but rather by necessity as the people that run the university 
handed down an ultimatum of ‘sign the document (Appendix 
1) or continue postponing publication’. Without a paper 
on the stands each week, advertisers become upset so 
there was little opportunity but to go along with adminis- 
tration blackmail. We have been allowed to publish a 
newspaper, but the concept of freedom of the press had 
to be buried to do it. 

A little closer look at the appendix: 

point 3 - “The president of the E.S.A., or his designed 
representative, who will not be a member of the staff 
of an E.S.A. publication, has the responsibility to review 
all editorial content of such a publication before it is 
distributed to the university”. 

This is tantamount to state control over the press, 
much like in Brazil, South Vietnam, or (yes, of course) 
Nazi Germany. 

point 4 - “The president of the E.S.A. shall have the 
authority to prohibit distribution of any edition of such a 
publication at Sir George Williams University or remove 
it from circulation ”’. 

Here, destroyed, in two paragraphs, is the principle 
of freedom of the press that has been fought for ever 
since words could be mass produced. Contemplate a 
(purely) hypothetical situation of malpractise in the E.S.A. 
offices concerning your student fees. Would the ‘Paper’ 
be able to expose a body that has the right of censure 
over it? 

There are, however, some pretensions toward a ‘gua- 
rantee’ of editorial freedom in the appendix. They center 
around the concept of bias, which is about as stable as a 
tightrope walker with whooping cough. The Appendix 
states: “The Executive Council of the E.S.A. will re- 
cognize the editor’s right to freedom of expression and 
debate so long as he maintains an unbiased presentation 
of the news’. My bias, your bias, our bias. Everyone 
has a different concept of the word bias. In other words 
it is open to opinion, the optnion of the E.S.A. executives. 
And finally, one last magnanimous gesture is included 
in the appendix to supposedly right the wrongs that may 
have occurred through the mishandling of the preceding 
eight points. An appeal board may be formed to hear 
the greivances of the editor or the editorial board against 
the E.S.A. The appeal board, however, is entirely chosen 
by members of the E.S.A. executive council! The defendent 
in the case is allowed to chose the jury! The obvious 
verdict would be ‘not guilty’ and the last nail in the coffin 
of freedom of the press is driven in. 

We -are dealing here purely in hypothetical terms, but 
Appendix 1 was devised to cope with just these hypotheses 
and obviously as a solution it fails. The administration, 
in an attempt to delineate editorial responsibility has 
overreacted in a mad scramble to prevent another Fe- 
bruary eleventh over the cartoon. The situation has 
cooled down, and jobs are secure for a few months more 
yet an obvious injustice has been created. That this does 
not faze the administration is depressing. Their policy 
of ‘no news is good news’ is a mistake. A system of 
checks and balances is necessary for the proper operation 
of any democratic process. The Paper, with the restric- 
tions imposed, can no longer serve as an effective balance. 
The scales are tipped dangerously and eventually you, 
the student, will pay. 

When an appendix becomes diseased, and dangerous to 
an indwidual or corporate body it must be removed. 
The Paper suffers from appendicitis. Let’s hope that 
the Principal's task force on publications which was 
recently formed can perform a_ successful operation. 


RON BLUNN 


REPORTS QF 
My DEMIse 
ARC GREATLy 


I think Jack would be proud of me.. MOVE OVER! 





—“SANTHANAM TIMES 27” 


After wasting valuable time it seems that 
the students of Loyola have finally decided 
to act on the Admuiunistration’s non-renewal 
of twenty-seven teaching contracts. Due 
to the line of action taken, this editorial 
ls directed towards the majority of you 
so-called ‘“‘demonstrators’’ who are par- 
ticipating in what was first planned as a 
sit-in in the Administration Building. 

It has become apparent that either you 
are completely unaware of the purpose of 
a sit-in or that you have decided to take 
advantage of the situation so that you could 
be part of the “in” group. Therefore, 
perhaps several facts should be made clear. 

The expressed purpose of a sit-in is to 
demonstrate that the students of Loyola 
are not about to sit back and accept the 
bungling of matters by Malone and O'Brien. 
Once a sit-in is in progress the issues 
at hand should be discussed and further 
plans laid out. 


Granted, it is necessary to create a 
conductive atmosphere in order to com- 
pensate for the luxuries of life that you 
are being deprived of by sitting in. Yet 
creating a conducive atmosphere does NOT 
mean going so far as “turning on’”’ on 
school grounds. It would seem that either 
you don't give a damn or are completely 
unaware of the repercussions of such an 
act should the police be called in. This 
is demonstrating gross selfishness, firstly 
because it is quite possible that you are 
Jeapordizing the innocent people who may 
be totally unaware of your actions and, 
secondly, you will definitely destroy any 
headway thus attained should your actions 
be discovered. 

Without a doubt the success of the party, 
orginally planned as a sit-in, can be se- 


riously questionned when it gets to the 
point where the Administration is provid- 
ing coffee, sandwiches and even vitamin 
pills. 

It is certain, since the Administration 
is now contributing to the cause, that the 
sit-in will not convince Malone to rein- 
state the twenty-seven professors and ins- 
tructors. 

Therefore, other plans must be made. 
Action can only be achieved through action. 

Obviously the sit-in does not inconvenience 
the Administration sufficiently to warrant 
Malone and O’Brien to open their eyes. 

There are several channels open. -We are 
quite aware that the financial status of the 
college is in a very sad state. Therefore, 
all students who still owe money to Loyola 
for courses should withhold payment until 
such time as satisfactory results are achiev- 
ed. 

Furthermore, the day-to-day running of 
the college must be further hampered through 
occupation of a strategic area. Yet the 
necessary precautions must be taken in 
order to prevent any material damage what- 
ever. 

Finally, it would seem that much more 
thought is required. Instead of bringing 
in the Quebec Department of Education, 
we must settle the matter internally. After 
all, we have seen how Monsieur Cardinal 
and his gang operate. In the long run it 
would be to the disadvantage of Loyola should 
the government place it under public trust- 
eeship or force it into a merger with Sir 
George. 

The final decision rests with you students. 
Either smarten up or hustle your ass out of 
there and leave matters to those who take 


them seriously. Mf. HERSCOVITCH 





.If the university is to continue 
to exist as an institution of mo- 
dern society, it must learn to 
throw aside some of its most 
hallowed traditions. One of these 
traditions is that of early spe- 
cialization. Specialization is fine 
and essential today, but at what 
level is it practical, and at what 
educational level is it relevant? 

You honour students, you ma- 
jor students and you Science, 
Arts, Commerce and Engineer- 
ing students are being sold an 
anachronism. You are the buggy- 
whip salesmen of today’s socie- 
ty. You think you are being 
equipped for a lifetime, in fact, 
you are picking through a pile 
of old bones. You are searching 
on the dark side of the moon 
for glass pebbles. You are truly 
“real toads m an imaginary gar- 
den”’. 

The one goal that education 
has is the training of the student 
in the techniques of logical, ra- 
tional, creative thinking coupled 
with the development of the stu- 


Statement by 
Wayne Gray 
on Student 
Code 


All ghanges instituted by my- 
self against various and all stu- 
dents under the Code of Student 
Behaviour at Sir George are 
hereby dropped. 

It is obvious that an air of 
impartiality and justice at Sir 
George does not exist. 

The Code itself is an op- 

pressive and unjust doctrine 
designed, not to protect or de- 
fine the rights of students but 
to serve the University. 
_ .The Code again is not a legal 
document, has no basis in con- 
temporary law and is in viola- 
tion of the Bill of Rights of 
Canada and the Rights therein 
expressed. 

I do not, and I strongly urge 
others not to, support a col- 
lection of hypocrasy _ that 
denies students their rights as 
citizens and individuals. 

I strongly suggest that a fund 
be established to obtain legal 
assistance for the purpose of 
examining and attacking the 
Code in its extremety with a 
view to having it dissolved. 

I implore leaders of the vari- 
ous political organizations on 
campus to express their so- 
lidarity and join the enterprise. 

To Principal John O’Brien - 
Sir! You and the Board of Go- 
vernors are unconstitutional 
in your approach to problems 
at Sir George. You do not 
remedy situations of violence 
and dissent by muzzling the 
press, harrasing student leaders 
and their organizations nor do 
you establish your competence 
by overeacting to “fantasy”’ 
crises situation with ill advised 
legal maneouvers and double 
talk. The lines are being re- 
drawn - your sanctuary grows 
smaller gentlemen. 





dent as a person, not the pro- 
duction of the bachelor whether 
in Arts, Science, Engineering 
or Commerce. This type of 
training, i.e. the modern bachel- 
or degree, is nothing more or 
less than a throw baek to the 
concept of the student seated 
at the feet of the master. By 
promoting this system of thought 
in education, the teacher is not 
teaching; the student is not 
learning; both are simply per- 
petuating the ancient and accept- 
ed paternalism associated with 
the university of the olive 
tree. 

The bachelor level degree is 
the commonest single degree. 
Furthermore, it has been de- 
monstrated that bachelor level 
education is the level which sets 
the pace in social communica- 
tion and contact. It is the sales- 
man’s degree; the social work- 
er’s degree; the copywriter’s 
degree; the lab supervisor’s de- 
gree; the secondary and primary 
teacher’s degree; the examina- 
tion paper marker’s degree and 
the degree required for the su- 
pervision of the public toilet. 

This degree is surely needed 
but in it’s present form, does 
it truly serve society? 

The major error which spe- 
cialization at the bachelor level 
perpetuates is the development 






Now we know why President 
Nixon was smiling when he told 
the world that the U.S. was a- 
bandoning the pursuit and de- 
velopment of biological warfare. 
Or. why the North Vietnamese 
are ready to resume cease-fire 
talks. Or, why the U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
disarmament talks are going so 
well. Tricky Dick’s got an ace 
up his sleeve. His mad scientists 
have developed the ultimate hor- 
ror weapon - the garbage bomb! 

Reports leaking out of Was- 
hington indicate that, pressed 
on all sides for a _ cease-fire 
in Vietnam, a victory in the 
war on poverty and the neces- 
sity to quit spending huge sums 
on armaments, Pentagon scien- 
tists have hit upon the brilliant 
and simplistic solution of clean- 
ing up America and at the same 


~ scarcely 






of the jargon-block. The today 
graduate in chemistry~or in ac- 
counting or in social work 
leaves the university with, pos- 
sibly, an honour degree. What 
has he learned? He has learned 
the jargon of his speciality. He 
has become, even at this very 
early stage in his development, 
a stereotyped picture created 
by a faculty and administration 
which is itself out of tune with 
the needs demanded by the mar- 
ket-place’ society. He she can 
communicate - with 
other “specialists” in other 
fields. The jargon-block domi- 
nates. We, students, are pushed 


by 
William O’Mahony 


into specialization at 18 or 19, 
yet we must live and work in 
a society in which we deal with 
every other science -and disci- 
pline. The supervisor in a che- 
mical laboratory must deal with, 
people and computers, with fact 
and rumour, with men and with 
women. This applies to every 
single occupation you may name, 
and to every educational level 
you chose. From the overall 
view of society, the mass that 
is key is composed of those 
who now work and think and 
who possess -a bachelor degree 





time winning the armaments ra-: 
ce by devastating America’s foes 
with its abundance of garbage. 
Russia reacted immediately to 
this foul threat by offering to 
hold disarmament talks in Hel- 





sinki. The very thought of ha- 
ving Moscow bombarded by A- 
merican missiles loaded with pu- 
trid New York garbage was just 
too horrible to contemplate. 

Hanoi, by the same token, at 
once made friendly overtures 
when threatened by Ameri- 
can peace negotiators in Paris 
that American warplanes, ins- 
tead of dropping chemical de- 
foliants, would use Lake Erie 
water in future. 


ean 


at long last exposed for what it is.. 


THE G-BOMB: Realpolitik or 


an in-depth analysis by H.R.Fues 


Specialization Incommunicando 


- these are the doers. What 
a tragedy if they are rendered 
incommunicado by the jargon- 
block. 

What is the answer to this 
problem. The CEGEP puts off 
the specialization decision for 
some two years and it acquaints 
the student with many of the 
disciplines - it broadens his 
scope. One major disadvantage 
which it may have, is that in 
the market-place the CEGEP 
student is in a non-competitive 
position. 

Should we not in revising the 
educational system go back to 
first principles? I propose the 
following possibly impractical 
(?), possibly idealistic (?) so- 
lutions. 

1. At the primary and sec- 
ondary levels of education de- 
emphasize the teaching of spe- 
cific disciplines. Instruct the 
child in disciplines but couple 
with them, and emphasize spe- 
cific skills. Teach the child, 
first grammar and reading and 
through this French or English 
or high Dutch. Teach the child, 
the language and through it, the 
writers. Teach the child the 


writers and through this, speed 
reading. 

2. Teach the child grammer 
and through it writing, teach 
the child writing and through 


Further, the Red Chinese Am- 
bassador to Poland requested 
an audience with his American 
counterpart there when it was 
definitely confirmed that the 
Dewpond Chemical Company had 


ceased to manufacture Napalm 
and was filling bombs with L.A. 
smog instead. 

Indeed, the sinister aspects 
of this new doomsday bomb are 
so overwhelming that the Pope, 
in a special audience with the 
President, requested that the 
U.S. cease the stock-piling of 
this new horror weapon imme- 
diately. 

“Enough is enough,”’ the frail 
pontiff said. “Already there is 


Ne 
Crane, 
SN 
Se. 


At secret American bases such as this one, conveniently located in central Chad, Research goes on 


around the clock to develop and perfect the vilest forms of G-----e known to man. 


“on earth. Yet, 
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it how to use a library. Teach 
the child how to write papers 
and theses and through them 
teach him/her how to study the 
disciplines. 

Give the child the tool and 
through the use of the tool, teach 
the concept and teach him how 
to make other tools. 

If tool making and tool using 
marked mans’ escape from the 
monkey surely we can use the 
same breakthrough in the edu- 
cation of our young people. Giv- 
en students graduating from high 
school, with educational tools 
and knowhow we can reform uni- 
versity. We can throw out Engl- 
ish 211, and Humanities 210 and 
Social Science 210 and the other 
pardemic courses. The child has 
already reached this: level. 
Throw out your B.A., B.Sc., 
B. Comm. and B. Eng. Educate 
the student in the specific dis- 
ciplines, let him work a forty 
hour week, emphasizing the why 
concept. Give him challenge, 
give him stimulation and provide 
him with a broad knowledge of 
all disciplines ‘‘make less thy 
jargon here and more thy mean- 
ing’. “Remove the artificial 
constraints of specific faculty. 
Decrease the annual three month - 
vacation (that really did it) to 


continued page 4 






Madness 


enough garbage stockpiled in e- 
very city of the U.S. to kill 


woman and child 
the mad race 
to produce more and more gar- 
bage goes on.” Nothing that a 
spread of garbage bombs would 
soon imperil the whole human 
race, the pontiff asked: ‘‘Where 
will it all end? After all, what 
will prevent Israel from drop- 
ping old ice-boxes on Cairo, 
or Germany blasting France with 
Wolkswagen wrecks?” 


every man, 


Asking the world’s faithful to 
join him in a prayer for peace, 
the pontiff's concluding words 
were: “One shudders to think 
what would happen if the mili- 
tary ever found a use for all 
those non-returnable beer and 
pop bottles.” 





photo by spy 
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LETTERS TO THE PAPER 


CAFETERIA QUIBBLE 


Sir: 

..concerning the _ piped-in 
music in our most beloved of 
dining places, the cafeteria - 
sure CJFM is safely middle- 
of-the-road, it’s slushy and _ it 
won't offend anyone in its cont- 
ent, but that’s largely because 
no-one listens to it. It becomes 
simply a monotone background 
drone, adding still more dull- 
ness to the atmosphere and 
culinary delights of Don Mc- 


Phie’s already dull Paradise of 


Nothingness, the one place that 
one can go to in this university 
if one truly has the urge to 
fight off inspiration, to put be- 
hind one any original, creative 
or interesting ideas that some- 
how crept into the mind in the 
course of a tedious day spent 
in this monolithic education 
machine, which chooses to call 


itself a University. 


_ Join the 


Outdoor 
People 

SKI 
WEEKENDS 


Cost Less... are more fun with 


SKI HOSTELS 


Trips are organized each week- 
end and usuelly leave on Friday 


in 
© AC - OMMODATION is provided 
for twe nights in comfortable 


non-profit Youth Hostels. 
® MEALS too... all yew can eat. 
© TRANSPORTATION .. . ar 
ranged by ovr own. cars and ski 
buses. 


ALL inclusive Weekends $9.50 


Join ws fer Skiing in the Eattern 
Townships end Vermont 


__ CANADIAN 
YOUTH HOSTELS 
ASSOCIATION 
1324 Sherbrooke St W. 842-9048 


ee ee ee 


LOOKING FOR 
A GOOD 
DEAL? 


The Canadian Youth Hostels 
Associction owns and oper- 
ates its own specialty shop 
for its members and the 
public. 











Club members are fussy, 
They insist on the finest 
available — and at the 
best possible prices, 


We think you'll -enjoy shop- 


ping ot our “HUT”. Here 
cre some items we are cur- 
rently featuring: 


© FISCHER SKIS, fibreglass, met- 
al, wood 

e HOCHLAND 
boots” 


“plastic red 
« HUMANIC epoxy 
boots 


e MARKER, NEVADA & TYROLIA 
safety bindings 


© X-COUNTRY skis, boots, bind- 
oa ae 

e DOWN-FILLED SLEEPING BAGS 

¢ DOWN-JACKETS, including the 
all new,  terrifically-styled, 
NANCY GREEN jacket. 

Check with us the next time 

you are in the neighbour- 

hood. We're between Moun-. 

tain and Crescent Streets. 


P.S. If you're in a hurry,.we 
have o super fast bind- 
ings installation serv- 
ice! 


THE MOUNTAIN HUT 
of the 
CANADIAN YOUTH 
HOSTELS ASSOCIATION 
1324A Sherbrooke St. W. 042-2851 


“Coverite” 





-Although CKGM-FM spends a 
good part of the day program- 
ming the same type of slush 
as~ CJFM_ does, recently, as 
most of us know, it has started 
moving in a new direction which 
has been so eagerly accepted 
that as of Dec. 5th it is going 
24 hours a day. You may have 
noticed a petition on the 5th 
floor, which was advocating this 
move to 24 hours a day pro- 
gramming, a lot of people signed 
it, so now that it is happen- 
ing, there are obviously going 
to be a lot of students who are 
pleased about, it and who would 
really like ‘to hear CKGM-FM 
around the school (the same 
tuner controls the music ac- 
companying the test patterns on 
the channels not in use on the 
TV sets in the school). 


Other considerations aside, it 
was a Sir George student (Doug 
Pringle), who pioneered the new 
programming and he has his own 
show on the air from 6 p.m. - 
10.30 p.m. (on the new 24 hours 
schedule). So, if only from the 
point of view of encouraging 
creative and original projects, 
rather than stifling them, as it 
is usually the case at Sir George 
(and other universities)... please 
Mister McPhie adjust your FM 
tuner from 95.9 to 97.7 me. 
Peace, love, good music and 
other beautiful things, 

Andrew Chrighton... 
and others, many others 


GRAY GRIPE 
Sir: 


With reference to Wayne 
Gray’s letter which appeared in 
your issue of December 8th on 
Page 4 regarding the edict is- 
sued by O’Brien and company, 
I must say that Monday morning 
quaterbacking does not become 
the mentor of “The Paper 
Tigers” who annihilated the pro- 


WHY DO 
YOU READ 
SO SLOWLY? 


A noted publisher in Chicago 
reports there is a simple _ tech- 
nique of rapid reading which 
should enable you to increase 
your reading speed and yet re- 
tain much more. Most people 
do not realize how much _ they 
could increase their pleasure, 
success and income by reading 
faster and more accurately. 

According to this publisher, 
many people regardless of their 
present reading skill, can use 
this simple technique to improve 
their reading ability to a re- 
markable degree. Whether read- 
ing stories, books, technical 
matter, it becomes possible to 
read sentences at a glance and 
entire pages in seconds with 
this method. 

To acquaint the readers of 
this newspaper with the easy- 
to-follow rules for developing 
rapid reading skill, the com- 
pany has printed full details of 

interesting _self-training 

method in a new booklet ‘‘How 
to Read Faster and Retain 
More’’, mailed free. No obli- 
gation. Send your name and 
address to: Reading, 835 Diver- 
sey, Dept. 155-111, Chicago, 60 
614. A postcard will do. 





ponents of that other newspaper 
just a short time ago. 


We can all indulge in esoteric, 
ethereal fantasies when we have 
nothing to lose, but the plain 
facts are that Dr. J.W. O’Brien 
is omnipotent. And, if we want- 
ed a newspaper, we had to sign 
the “O’Brien Manifesto” and I 
signed it. Mr. Gray should be 
humbly thankful that the res- 
ponsibilities attendent to signa- 


‘ture do not rest on his should- 


ers. And he should keep in mind 
that if the majority of the Exe- 
cutive Council had not put per- 
sonal considerations aside in 
bowing to Appendix I there would 
not have been a December 8th 
issue in which he could wave the 
flag and send out his ringing 
cry of “Freedom of the press’’’ 


With regard to Mr. Gray’s last 
paragraph, as a_ political con- 
frere, does my disagreement 
with him make me a leftist? 

Wayne Vibert 


REMORSE : 
Sir: 


Please take note that because 
I am an evening student, I can- 
not join the Radio Amateur Club 
to learn ‘Morse Code’. 

I hope you will 
problem. 


settle this 


D. Perri 


Editor’s Note: Evening students 
will have to organize their own 
chapter of the club. You can 
form Morse Code classes or 
whatever your heart desires. 
The facilities of the Amateur 
Radio Club are open to every- 
one. Please contact a Radio Club 
official. 


AND TRUDEAU 
IS P.M. 
Sir: 


Have the ESA election results 
been announced? In either case, 
would you put them in the next 
edition of The Paper. If I missed 
them, perhaps other people did 
as well. | 
Peter Rudner 


Editor’s Note: The results were 
published quite prominently in 
the Dec. Ist edition of The 
Paper. Both Ross Miles and 
Wayne Gray were re-elected for 
a second term; all other posi- 
tions were acclaimed. 


GRAY AGREES? 


Sir: 

I read Miss Evelyn Hachey’s 
letter in your Dec. Ist edition 
with some amusement. I must 
concur with her attitude and 
position, even as a Sir George 
student. 


In my humble opinion, Mr. 
Herscovitch, Loyola Editor has 
completely neglected the even- 


ing student at Loyola in favour 


of a protracted radical and 
biased hang-up about the “San- 
thanam Affair’. That situa- 
tion is clearly an activist ploy 
on the part of day students at 
Loyola. They have, with the help 
of people like Herscovitch, been 
capitalizing on a_ situation. 
Their cries, echoed by Herso- 


vitch’s ill timed and poorly dis- 
ciplined editorial policy, of 
democratization all is premised 
on the silent majority opting 
in favour of a highly vociferous 
ignorant minority led by none 
other than Marcel Nouvet. 


Both Mr. Herscovitch and his 
fellow travellers are going to 
have to realize that they cannot 
continue to push, prod, jab, make 
jokes about or generally treat 
lightly, the evening student. 


However, Miss Hachey loses 
out in one complaint about reps 
who don’t give a damn. You only 
get the kind of government you 
deserve and this is no exception. 
Evening students are going to 
have to realize that they can’t 
protect and enhance their int- 
erests unless they get involved 
at the nomination filling and 
ballot box. 

Wayne Gray 
External V.P., ESA 


OPEN LETTER 
TO O'BRIEN 


Dear Father O’Brien, 

With reference to the letter in 
the December Ist issue of The 
Paper signed by seven Loyola 
College instructors I was very 
much impressed by the high 
quality of young teachers your 
institution has hired to teach 
my son. 


I must confess that until a few 
years ago I had many strong 
reservations against your Col- 
lege not only because of its 
reputation of being a Catholic 
institution but also because I 
thought that all your teachers 
had received their religious ed- 
ucation either at home or in 
school or in the church. I was 
therefore delighted to learn that 
this proud group of seven ins- 
tructors have studied Roman 
Catholicism on the spectacular 
graffiti of Parisian latrines. It 
is also comforting to know that 
being teachers of English they 
even know that the word Christ 
is spelt with capital X (I do 
adore the new American spelling 
for Christ: Xt) (Indeed we need 
in our schools more of these 
imports from across the _ bord- 
er). 


Although I welcome the Amer- 
icanization of Christ together 
with the Americanization of our 


_ Universities, I must confess that 


I was particularly thrilled to 
learn that Ann Fletcher and 
Barbara Jack (I hope they are 
both young and good-looking) are 
teaching my son how “they 
clutch... by the balls and give 
it a hefty swing’. Indeed this is 
“the real’ learning with pleas- 
ure. I am not particularly happy 
however that Jim Hassinger, 
Richard West, Sean Kelly, Jean- 
Paul Sullivan and Ed Lefebvre 
should teach my son the same 
subject. Quite honestly, Father 
O’Brien, our P.M. has just rec- 
ently convinced me that the law 
HAS NO PLACE IN THE BED- 
ROOM and, you already wish to 
convince me that the same law 
has no place in the class-room? 
Granted one of you lady-teachers 
has recently described your 
College as a “fucking” institu- 
tion but... aren’t you pushing 
things a little too far, at least 
for the moment? 


YOUR MOST 


OBEDIENT SERVANT: 
Matti Kadar 


PAPER ERRS, 


GEOGRAPHER 
AGHAST 
Sir: 


I was horrified to see the 
mis-spelling of the word 
BOUNDARIES in your editorial 
of December 8. I fight an uphill 
battle against this particular 
mistake. The word is common- 
ly used in geography and on that 
very day, I was complaining 
about it to one of my classes 
because 80°, of them had- mis- 
spelled the word in an essay 
assignment. My struggle be- 
comes harder as long as “The 
Paper’, and ‘The Georgian’ too, 
perpetuates this common error. 

James W. Young 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Geography 


Editor’s Note: Thank you for 
your interest. I didn’t realize 
“anyone read my editorials so 
closely. 


POLLUTION 
ATTITUDES BERATED 


Sir: 

Several weeks ago a program 
was organized by students in co-. 
operation with commercial est- 
ablishments interested in anti- 
pollution; with a view toward 
highlighting the dangers ol 
pollution as it exists today. 


One must of course ask the 
question: are students and the 
public actually aware of the 
problems associated with pollu- 
tion? Do they really care? Do 
they treat the subject as a joke? 
One. would suspect that based on 
interest displayed whenever the 
subject is discussed that most 
people could care less. 


During a recent lecture in the 
auditorium, which was well pub- 
licized, I was almost surprised 
and disappointed to discover that 
relatively few people had both- 


-ered to attend this important 


lecture. Quite frankly, I had 
this expected particular lecture 
would draw a capacity audience. 
After all, it is a subject in 
which we all should have an 
interest, and one which is at- 


‘tracting more and more atten- 


tion from the general public 
and the press the world over. 


I detected an air of in- 
difference. Perhaps most stu- 
dents feel this is a problem 
which will be resolved by some- 
one else or they are hoping it 
will blow away. Both are good 
thoughts but most unlikely to 
happen. 


The situation gets worse each 
day. The only real solution is 
to make pollution your problem 
and rest assured, it is your 
problem. - 


Your participation is solicited 
and is urgently needed. At least 
become interested and who 
knows, perhaps your contribu- 
tion will be the turning point in 
overcoming one of the most ser- 
ious problems in the world to- 
day. To quote an often used 
safety slogan “The life you save 
may be your own”’. 

Julius V. Lengyel 
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from underground to legitimacy 1959-69 
HAPPY NUDE YEAR THEATRE 


The theater has stripped for action. 
This apocalyptic fulfillment comes 
long after the trendsetters of fashion 
gave the ‘‘see-through’” the green 
light; and long after topless cuisines 
embossed themselves as_ twentieth 
century institutions. Nudity seems 
to have landed upon the stage at the 
perfect crucial moment -- at a time 
when the theater seemed to be dead; 
suffocated by its own stuffiness. 


As the butterfly evolves from the 
cocoon, so the theater of nudity has 
its roots in catalysts of the past. 


In 1959, a group of New York 
artists and sculptors created~ a’ thea- 
ter and art form’ called ‘Happenings’, 
which assimilated into either a script- 
ed or an improvised theatrical format, 
every field of art-from music to dance, 
to film, to poetry, painting, sculpture 
and even to monologue. The first 
such ‘Happening, ‘Allan Kaprow’s “18 
Happenings In Six Parts’’ took place 
at the Reuben Gallery in New York 
City. Other such ‘Happenings’ soon 
took place in church basements, barns, 
‘back yards and on one occasion -- 
the 1963 performance of Oldenburg’s 
““Autobodys” -- in a public parking 
lot. 


Actors in a ‘Happening’ were utiliz- 
ed as props or stage effects rather 
than individual personalities, and the 
people on stage ended up represent- 
ing ‘things’, while the ‘things’ became 
people. ‘Happenings’ were the be- 
ginnings of the realization of the 
dramatist’s dream of destroying and 
eleminating the aesthetic distance that 
had come to separate the performer 
from the audience in the tradional 
theater. 


In 1963, the number of ‘Happenings’ 
being performed around the nation 
noticeably declined. Late in 1965, 
director Ben Jacopetti founded the 
“Open Theater and Gallery”. This 
provided a showcase for a newer and 
nuder variety of ‘Happening’ - like 
experiences which came to be called 
‘Revelations’. This was a highly re- 
vealing form of ‘total theater’. ‘Re- 
velations’ created a colourful onstage 
cathartic synthesis of sight and sound, 
through the use of stage settings, 
lights, multiple colour slide projec- 
tions, recorded and live music, and 
most important, nudes who either pos- 
ed in given positions or danced across 
the set while various abstract objects 
were projected unto their ‘unfettered 
frames’. Stage props generally in- 
cluded chairs, tables, ladders, doors, 
windows and pieces of filmy or gauzy 
cloth that served as suitable screens 
for slide projections and allowed for 
the alteration of the apparent onstage 
‘nudity by the will of the performers. 
Taped recordings of recitations from 
the ““Book of Revelations’ and ‘“The 
Tibetian Book of the Dead’ with 
multiple musical backings of jazz pia- 
no and electronic music enhanced and 
basically comprised the audial attrac- 


promptu performance. 


tions. The action: the audience was 
invited to participate in the noise- 
making, at will, and those who first 
‘doffed their duds’ were welcome to 
join in ‘on stage’ in the totally im- 
Euphemistic- 
ally, the purpose of ‘Revelations’ was 
to extend an opportunity for the 
audience to ‘join in’. 


These performances, as well as 
their contemporary by-products, look- 
ed and look quite different from the 
audience’s point of view than from 
the performer’s. This presents the 
blaffing and undoubtedly subjective 


question; “is theater an “audience- 
art” or “is theater a _performer’s 
art?’”’ However, anyone who has an 


overhelming desire to gawk at a 
man’s or woman’s genitalia had every 


‘opportunity to do so in ‘Revelations’ 


and has the same opportunities in the 
current trend of theater. Those who 
pay the price of a ticket to be sexual- 
ly aroused should not be scoffed at. 
That, in essence, is what ‘Revelations’ 
and the theater of nudity are all 
about: people doing what they desire. 


The new playwrights who believe 
in following their ‘innage’ or acquired 
talents wherever it leads them, are 
basically affording each individual in 
the audience an opportunity to take 
from the experience on stage whatever 
he or she _ chooses. Nonetheless, 
nudity on the legitimate stage is still 
a special issue, and at times is label- 
led ‘unhealthy’ as a result of the effect 
it leaves upon the audience. How- 
ever, skin is finally beginning to be 


employed as a costume -- that is 
undoubtedly healthy! 
From generalizations to specifics; 


we now progress. 


When an extremely mature school- 
girl strips to the waist in “The Prime 


of Miss Jean Brodie’, she keeps 
-her back to the audience -- she is 


posing for her lover, an artist. In 
Bruce Jay Friedman’s black comedy 
“Scuba Duba’’, instead of having a 
voluptuous beauty show her topless 
charms, a-‘droopy’ matron surprises 
the audience by pendulating her aged 
bare breasts. However disgusting 
or ‘off-colour’ it may seem, it is a 
brilliant parody of titillation as a 
joke on audience expectation. Both 
beautiful and ugly hippies, take it all 
off in Broadway’s ‘Hair’. The nude 
scene in this production became the 
classic, mainly because it was vir- 
tually the first time. Broadway had 
ever seen young hippies -- or any 
actors -- stark, raving naked. How- 
’ 

ever, the performers ‘peel’, and then 
just stand in view of the audience -- 
why? It would be much better if 
they danced or even made love. But 
perhaps the ‘trend’ is not ready for 
that much activity -- yet. Because 
the scene in “Hair” is rather dark, 
some onlookers miss the nudity al- 
together, while others snap away with 
cameras. 


To touch on theatrical ‘subcultures’, 
while Broadway and upper-Off Broad- 
way has stopped at variations of the 
striptease, the avant-garde and low- 
er-Off Broadway has pursued beyond 
the ‘skin-deep’ in realism. Theatrical 
lovemaking has become incredibly ex- 
plicit. In Rachelle Owens’ ‘*Futz’’, a 
tragic farce about a farmer who loves 
his pig (emotionally and physically) 
the actors go through extremely raw, 
through symbolic, burlesque of oral, 
anal and genital intercourse. In Rich- 
ard Schechner’s total theater work, 
“Dionysus in 69’, the audience, as 
in ‘Revelations’, is invited to dance 
with the cast in a discotheque atmos- 
phere. Some are invited into the 
playing area, where seminude actors 





BY WAY OF ILLUSTRATION: 
a scene from ‘Futz’. 


ease the subject to the floor and pro- 
ceed to fondle, kiss and caress. 


The boldest of the bold, in what 
has only been a series of nude pro- 
gressions, (the winner of the giant 
‘N’ for nudity) is the current Off- 
Broadway production of Kenneth Ty- 
nan’s “Oh! Calcutta!” It is a fifteen 
scene sexual romp. In the opening 
scene, the cast members introduce 
themselves by performing random 
stripteases as their photo and cre- 
dentials are flashed upon the cyclo- 
rama. Veteran actress, Shelly Win- 
ters, was quoted in what may be the 
embodying attitude toward the current 
‘trend’ in theater of nudity; “I think 
it’s disgusting, shameful and damag- 
ing to all things American’. She 
said. “But if I were 22, with a 
great body, it would be artistic, taste- 
ful, partiotic and a progressive reli- 
gious experience’. Regardless of 
moral taboos, ‘unhealthy’ or other- 
wise, “Oh! Calcutta!” is the only 
show in New York that has customers 
piling into $25.00 seats -- armed 
with opera glasses. Here, precisely, 
may be the core of the question. 


In London, censorship by the Lord 
Chamberlain ended in September of 
1968. Once the lid was off, experi- 
mental ‘sexplorations’ that _flourish- 
ed only in private theater clubs and 
lunch hour cafés had began to surface. 


The current nude fad, however, still 
depends on the audience’s desire to 
do or view the forbidden. The theater, 
(current or archaic) depends on _ the 
financial and spiritual support of an 
audience. Fortunately, (regardless 
of the bait) the audience is still bit- 
ing. If some theatergoers are ‘shock- 
ed’ for any response which is prefe- 
rable to affirmation of socially ap- 
proved values. 


The ‘new’ theater, that of nudity, 
does not want the audience sitting 
safely in the dark. They want to 
knock down the barrier between art 
and life, and make the audience a 
part of the action. Drama will then 
become a sort of ritual, where every- 
body is involved and the ‘sound and 
the fury’ is all around. Nudity is 
part of this drastic revolution. It 
stands for freedom, for shedding old 
taboos, for throwing off the “‘up-tight” 
conventions of the conventional and 
vericosed traditions. Nudity is the 
way to be honest and open. It means, 
pardoning the pun, bare facts and 
emotions. 


Regardless if we saw more of the 
body last season than ever before, 
nudity in the theater is still not an 
accepted part of life. Soon it may 
be. We have shed a lot since the 
‘Happenings of 1959. It will no 
doubt continue, and nobody should be 
the worse for wearing less. 


John P. Hardy 
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PERCEPTION 


ROY LISTENSTEIN, As | Opened Fire.. 1964. Magna 
68 x 56. One of three panels. 


Nae 


TOM WESSELMANN, Bathtub College No. 3 
Mixed Media 84 x 100 x 18 


on Canvas, 


Hard core Pop art as des- 
cribed by» one American 
art critic, “*... is a product 
of America’s long-finned, 
big-breasted, | one-born- 


399 


every-minute society... ”’. 


“Within its sanction of the 
commercial image lies its 
significance... sometimes 


providing an_ uncritical 
look at our environ- 
ment... ’, reads the cover 


of a book on Pop art by 
Lucy Lippard. 


Thus Pop art may be con- 
sidered as that in which 
the commercial (or com- 
mercial connotive) is uti- 
lized as a basis for fime 
art, giving artists an in- 
dividual manner of person- 
al expression which owes 
little to prevailing modes. 









In a statement in the 1965 
edition of Collage, art cri- 
tic G.R. Swenson wrote, 
**... a great deal which is 
good and valuable about 
our lives is that which 
is public and shared by 
the community, it is the 
most common cliches that 
we must deal with first, 
if we are to have some 
understanding... ’”’. 


Not too unlike the plays 
of Becket and Albee, the 
novels of Robbe-Grillet 
and Butor, and the films 
of Antonioni, Pop art can 
be both simple and intel- 
lectually complex, it can 
have little meaning or a 
great deal of significance, 


The choice is the viewers. 


edited by 
Arno Merme!stein 
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SUNAO URATA, Acrylic 
Kisses, 1965. 


ANDY WARHOL, Marilyn 
Monroe, 1962 Oil on Canvas 
81 x 66 3/4. 





JASPER JOHNS, The Critic Sees 
Metal + Glass on plaster 


Anne 


inlA NRHN NANA 





ALLAN D‘ARCANGELO, Flint Next, 1963 
Liquitex on Canuas 


Andy Warhol, who gained ‘creations’ in a_ photograph 
notoriety for his red and by George Lois and Carl 
white depictions of Camp- Fisher taken for 


bell soup cans is dipicted magazine. 
as drowning in one of his 


Esquire 





GEORGE SEGAL, The Dry 
| Cleaning Store, 1964 Plas- 


ter, neon, wood, and other 
materials. Life Size. 
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Gary Cooper in ‘The Ha 


This week, the Conservatory 
of Cinematographic Art is pre- 
senting its first major enterpri- 
se of the new year; a Gary 
Cooper Festival. 


Cooper, who became an ins- 
titution in the American film 
industry was born on May 7, 
1901 in Helena, Montana. He 
was raised in the west, except 
for the three years that he spent 
in an English public school. His 
background created a man whose 
roles before the camera reflec- 
ted his true identity. He began 
his acting career during the si- 
lent era, and obtained his first 
important role in THE WIN- 
NING OF BARBARA WORTH 








in ‘The Odd 


(1926), where he fully developed 
his technique, which has been 
described as ‘‘non-acting’’. Coo- 
per was, and played the role 
of, the quiet spoken, self-cons- 
cious gentleman of integrity. He 
was not cast as a person of 
high position, but rather as an 
average American. His films of- 
ten centred around a conflict 


‘between a man of honour and 


less moral individuals. How 
much abuse this man could ta- 
ke before reacting, was the ve- 
hicule by which suspense was 
created. 


Gary Cooper won Academy 
Awards for “Best Actor’ in his 
films SERGEANT YORK 


nging Tree’. 


Conservatoire Brings Cooper To SGWU 


In This Corner: 


THE ODD COUPLE 


Last Wednesday, the Centaur 
Foundation laughed-in their 1970 
season at their beautiful little 
theatre, with a beautiful little 
play and made for the audience 
a beautiful little evening of en- 
tertainment. 


The production was Neil Si- 
mon’s hillaridus three-act an- 
thology of the ups and downs 
of a by now very familiar and 
accepted ODD COUPLE. 


I sat immediately next to Vir- 
ginia. At least that is what her 
yum-yum called her as she 
tromped in ten minutes late, 
“Psst, Virginia!’’ She unfortu- 
nately made one fatal mistake-- 
showing up at all. Throughout 
the performance, she leaned to 
him and he leaned to her as 
they bliss-fully exchanged com- 
ments like, “This is where Jack 
Lemmon did this, and Walter 
Matthau did that etc... ” If any- 
one else attends with the in- 
tention of comparison--forget it! 
Don’t waste money and don’t 





SSS 


(1941), HIGH NOON (1952) and 
nominations for MR. DEEDS 
GOES TO TOWN (1936), THE 
PRIDE OF THE YANKEES 
(1942) and FOR WHOM THE 
BELL TOLLS(1943). He star- 
red in more than eighty films 
before his death on May 31,1961. 
The Cooper films in the up- 
coming festival include: HIGH 


NOON (1952), MEET JOHN DOE 


(1941), BRIGHT LEAF (1950), 
FOR WHOM ‘THE BELL 
TOLLS (1943), TASK FORCE 
( 1949 ), HANGING TREE 
(1950), DALLAS (1950), and 
THE FOUNTAINHEAD (1949). 
The Festival begins Thursday 
and continues through to Sun- 
day. 


ruin it for the body to the side-- 
ME. 
Maurice Podbery and his mot- 
ley crew evoke a full evening 
of laughter and truly merit the 
applause they receive. However 
hesitant the performers were 
to defrost on opening night, by 
now the nip must have vanished 
and that familiar ‘Neil Simon 
one-liner warmth’ must have 
settled in to the entire evening. 


The play itself unfolds the 
occupational hazards of a male 
marriage based on divorce. The 
males are Felix (David Schur- 
mann) and Oscar (Maurice Pod- 
bery.) Having left their mates 
and family, both ‘fellas’ set up 
shop and proceed to ‘play house.’ 
They entertain guests, they va- 
cum, they dust and burn the 
supper and bicker in the style 
of true conjugality. The pregnant 
pauses, the poker games, the 
big supper, the Pigeon sisters 


by JOHN P. HARDY 


and even the eloquently orato- 
rical manner in which Podbery 
delivers the word ‘Luau’ all con- 
tribute to make a wonderful per- 
formance a pleasure to watch. 


There is just no clichéd man- 
ner in which to recommend this 
production. It is light, it is fun- 
ny, it is charming---it is en- 
tertaining. You can’t ask for 
much more. I would rate this 
tid-bit of adult entertainment as 
‘M’--a Must-see programme. 
The place is the Centaur theatre 
in Old Montreal. It is running 
until February 1, 1970 and in- 
formation may be obtained at 
288-6315. 


P.S.- Don’t sit beside Vir- 
ginia! She may continue to la- 
ment the death of English thea- 
tre-in Montreal. Yes Virginia... 
there is an English theatre in 
this city; too bad you missed 
it! 


JOHN MAX 


GOES to PARIS 


John Max, 33, was born in 
Canada and resides in Montreal 
with his wife and family. He 
has been a member of Loyola’s 
Communications Arts Depart- 
ment for the past three years 
and teaches a course in ‘‘Photo- 
graphy - A Visual Language’’. 


He was present at the open- 
ing of his one-man showing of 
57 photographs at the Société 
Francaise de Photographie in 
Paris on January 5, 1970. This 
exhibit, running until January 
29, 1970, is the first one in 
which the works of a Canadian 
photographer have been included 
in an exhibit sponsored by the 
Department of External Affairs 
as part of their Franco-Can- 
adian cultural exchange pro- 


. gram. 


The exhibit, whose theme is, 
‘*And the Sun Shone White All 
Night Long”’ is John Max’ sec- 
ond important showing in the 
French capital, the first one 





having been at the Fifth Paris 
Biennial in 1967. 

His works have been shown 
in many North American and 
European photographic exhibi- 
tions since the early ’60’s 
including a photographic exhibit 
at the McGill School of Archi- 
tecture, February and March, 
1960; ‘‘Photography 63’ an in- 
ternational photography exhibit 
in New York in 1963; ‘‘Dreams’’, 
an exhibit sponsored by the 
National Film Board in 1966 
and “‘Focus 16’’ also presented 
by the NFB; ‘‘Photography in 
the Twentieth Century’’, Ottawa 
1967; ‘‘Montreal Insolite’’ 
opened in Montreal in 1967 and 
later shown across Canada; and 
*“‘Other Places, Sous d’Autres 
Cieux’’, Ottawa, 1968. 

Following the presentation of 
John Max’ works in Paris dur- 
ing January 1970, the exhibit 
travels to Belgium, the Nether- 
lands,~ Austria, Germany and 
Scandinavia. 
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RADIO SIR GEORGE IN TROUBLE © 


by Paul J. Erriah 


The golden tones of Radio Sir George are 
no longer heard on the Concrete Campus. C.R. 
S.G. has been off the air since the end of No- 
vember, just, as a matter of fact, when they 
were about to broadcast a week-long feature 
show entitled “The Greatest Show on Earth”. 
The Greatest Show never showed up and neither 
has a long list of possible and probable ventu- 
res that the intrepid station staff has explored. 
Danny Kiperchuk, the stations manager, com- 
plained that it is next to impossible for a ra- 
dio station to operate on a budget of only ?600, 
while similar operations in other universities 
have much. larger sums to work with. The sta- 
tion’s budget was cut from $900 earlier in the 
year at a Student Association budget meeting. 
Kiperchuk was upset with the attitude of the 
S.A. in not taking a closer look at the impor- 
tance of the Radio Club on the campus. He 
emphasized that CRSG needs assistance and the 
chief problem between the Student’s Associa- 
tion and their clubs is a lack of communica- 
tion, yet neither situation is being rectified. 


university, he said, and the Communications 
Board, which has existed in years past to co- 
ordinate such matters does not even exist this 
year. He went on to say that while the station 
was broadcasting for 12 hours daily the respon- 
se from students was very positive. 

Still, a number of measures are in the works. 
The station may be on the air for a few hours 
this week if their equipment can be straighte- 
ned out. Previously the station operated on bor- 
rowed equipment, but recently the decision was 
made to install as much of its own facilities 
as possible. Speakers may also be placed in 
the Norris Building. Cooperation between Ra- 
dio Loyola and Radio Sir George has begun 
with the exchanging of ideas and knowledge and 
CRSG has been heard a few times on the Loyola 
campus. Kiperchuk also alluded to the fact 
that both campuses are discussing plans with 
York University, near Toronto for a multi-uni- 
versity radio network. 

But for the meantime, the problem remains 
money. And it is still uncertain as to when the 


omplete... 


And the staff struggles on... 


The S.A. has no communications policy for the 


While the cupboards remain bare. 


sounds of CRSG will grace Sir George again. 





Poet Smith rebuffs Paper reviewer 


The following is a letter written to 
the Paper by poet Ken Smith, in answer 
to Dina Lieberman’s review in the De- 
cember first edition of the Paper con- 
cerning his November Loyola poetry 
reading. 


Dear Miss Liebermann: 
Your review of my reading at Loyola 
misses the point: titles list, misquotes, 


out of context quotes, titles of poems 


I didn’t read and never wrote, etcetera, 
culminate in a putdown that my picture 
of the US ‘disheartened’ you. What a 
shame. Since when has it been a poet’s 
lot to cheer up little girls? If that’s 
all you want go see a musical, but 
please don’t bother any more poets for 
silly interviews where you can’t even 
get the lines right. If you became de- 
pressed after listening to me that’s 
your tough luck, but for you illumina- 
tion and your readers’ I offer the fol- 
lowing comments and suggestions: 

1. So far as I know poets don’t write 
anything but what they understand by 
what they see and feel: if my picture 
of the US depresses you, I suggest you 
take a good long look at it as soon as 
possible. 

2. Have you read any American poets 
on what they seé in America these days? 

3. Had you been listening instead of 
working out in your head some smartass 
review you'd have heard me admit in 
the poems and in my asides that my 
comments were interime. I still stand 
by them - first impressions are valid 
so far as I’m concerned, and part of 
being a port is to work from them - 
to know when to trust such impres- 
sions, and when not to. In four months 
I've not discovered much that con- 
tradicts the substance of those im- 


pressions: an alleged utopia of stan- 
dardised units for standardised people, 
denuded landscapes populated by a peopk 
without self-criticism, a can-opener 
culture. If law has little to do with 
morality and making money has little 
to.do with knowing how to spend and 
use it - that is, how to live decently, 
and if the methods of blackmail and 
coercion (yes, why so many police and 
soldiers everywhere?) then the language 
has to be bent to accomodate these 
lacks. The warped language is every- 
where, and as a poet that is my con- 
cern: I note that war is called peace, 
poverty called plenty, refined ignorance 
passes for education, and the whole 
muckheap is called freedom. Well try 
dealing with these maniac bureaucrats 
who preside over everything, their 
empire as sure as Rome’s was. So 
read what Marcuse and Barthes say 
about the effect of politics on language. 
So look at Montreal and check up 
who owns it, and then think through 
why there is so much poverty there. 
I'm talking about America, which is 
not just confined to the US of A. For 
the most part the America we know 
is white, property~- owning, and rigid, 
and it spawns only more of the same; 
apologists ask us to lose touch with 
our ideals so as to speak pleasantly 
of an America far out of touch with 
its own save through the offices of a 


truly Orwellian language. | 


4. Given all the above, and then 
looking again at what exploitive ca- 
pitalism is up to here in its home- 
land, one sees cities vanishing under 
haze, dead rivers and lakes, deforested 
land blowing away - sure there are 
still forests, but give us a chance 
and there won’t be. One drinks water 


choked with chlorine to _ kill the 
bacteria pumped in without controls 
to prevent it; one eats a sticky paste 
called bread or meat in the land of 
plenty. All Ford can offer against air 
pollution is an attachment to the 
engine that will make him more money 
- not an alternative to the petrol engine 
itself; the foundations see the poverty 
programme as just another means of 
making money from the ghettos - but 
the ghettos remain. This is a society 
set in its ways, that won’t change 
(stockholders have no interest in scrap- 
ping existing production lines so long 
as they make money) - but whose in- 
dustrial processes are killing the 
very ground it lives on, and worse, the 
sea. Yes, I do find that bleak and de- 
pressing, and no I have no ‘softer 
works’ with which to mitigate that fact 
alone: what price poems about birds 
when the birds are dying under aerial 
crop-sprays and when we too are in 
danger? 

5. Finally, just think what all this 
was supposed to be originally. The 
wealth, the materials, the people, were 
all here with which to build a good 
society: the dream failed. I don’t 
know of any other opportunity in man’s 
history when it was possible to start 
anew in a new place - unless it’s Israel, 
and again what happened to those 
ideals nurtured so long in exile? The 
failure of America is a failure for man, 
and if they succeed in wasting us all 
including themselves, then it would 
have been bettér for Columbus to stay 
home and crack eggs. 

You invited my comments after I’d 
‘given the country a chance’. Listen, 
there isn’t time for tranquil reflections 
any more, a luxury none of us, includ- 


, 


ing poets, can afford any more. How 
much of a chance should I give it: 
how long do you think we have? What 
you're saying is I should weigh in some 
good with all this heavy ballast - which 
presumes you can find some good to 
strike a balance with. What ‘good’ do 
you balance against Vietnam? What do 
you measure against Seale’s gagging and 
the killing of Hampton? Dead rivers 
don’t cease being dead by ignoring them; 
massive prejudice, institutionalised 
ignorance and oppression are not al- 
leviated in the discovery of a few 
benign bodies; the police and the po- 
liticians don’t cease being corrupt, and 
none of the terror is mitigated by a 
‘softer’ approach. Cheery poems are 
only possible where one is willing to 
ignore the evidence, and I am against 
silence where everywhere I see the will 
and the ability to destroy and the 
psyche that ignores the obvious in a 
language about a thousand miles away 
from reality. Would you expect me to 
come out with soft poems if I’d been 
writing in and about Nazi Germany - the 
similiarities are too obvious to ignore. 
If you want to defend all this crap 
about America then of course you 
must do so: for myself I still believe 
in the people, the land, the language, - 
that is in their possibility - if we have 
time, if there is time for the chance 
you speak of. Until the _ possibilities 
are realised you can expect to be 
disheartened again and again, and until 
they are realised soft optimism in 
poetry is worth almost exactly a 
thimbleful of troutshit. America it 
seems to me has had its chance. 


Sincerely 
Ken Smith 
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English Dep’t buried 


Friday at eleven o'clock a 
wake was held for the “re- 
cently deceased English depart- 
ment” in the cafeteria. Students 
jammed the caf’ as a soft drum 
roll continued for close to half 
an hour. After a short speech, 
the pall-bearers and procession 
carried the coffin, draped in 
flowered wreaths, past the Jesuit 
residence and finally, to _ its 
burial plot on the Chapel steps. 

Speeches were read on behalf 
of the English department, by 
various members of the Loyola 
faculty and by representatives of 
McGill, Sir George and U. de 
M. while over two thousand stu- 





STRIKE IMMINENT 


dents stood in the cold wind. A 
short luncheon was held in’ the 
refectory after the funeral 
services were finished. 


The students’ conduct at the 
funeral was lauded by Prof- 
essor Russel at the assembly 
that followed. He stated that 
any member of the surrounding 
area could only be impressed 
by the numbers that attended 
and the seriousness of the whole 
affair. . 


The coffin now rests on the 
third floor landing of the main 
staircase in the administration 
building. 












Senate non-confidence 


against Malone defe::ted 


On Wednesday December 17, 
a motion of non-confidence a- 
gainst Fr. Malone as chairman 
of the senate was defeated by 
a vote of 14 to 11, with 2 absten- 
tions. The non-confidence mo- 
tion was brought about when Fr. 
Malone ruled a debate, that had 
been going on for forty-five min- 
utes, out of order. : 

At the start of the meeting, 
Dr. Savage, one of the newly- 
elected Arts senators, asked that 
all business be put aside so that 
the non-renewal of thirty-three 
contracts could be _ discussed. 
Dr. Savage told senate that the 


_ criteria used to determine which 


contracts would be renewed was 
vague and misunderstood. He 
asked for some clarification of 
the issue by senate. 

A fiery debate raged for three 
quarters of an jour to determine 
whether or not the issue was 
of sufficient urgency to put aside 
all other business. A five min- 
ute recess was called by Fr. 
Malone at 2:45 p.m. so that 
the chair could decide if the 


debate was in order. Shortly 
after, Fr. Malone announced that 
the debate was out of order, 
and that senate should proceed 
to other business. 

Prof. Waters, in an indignant 
address to the senate, alleged 
that the chair was prejudiced in 
the matter and that it should 
have stepped down to an im- 
partial party before making any 
decision. She then asked for a 
motion to overthrow the chair. 
In a _ secret ballot, the chair 
was upheld by three votes, with 
two senators abstaining. 

The majority, if not all, of 
the elected senators decided to 
filibuster the meeting because 
of the refusal to discuss the 
contract disputes, and the sen- 
ate ceased to function properly 
as a governing body. After an 
hour and a half of argument, 
the task force on senate reform 
was accepted in principle, and 
although three proposals were 
made as to what the composition 
of the task force should be, none 
was accepted. 


There were only three motions 
passed during the three hour 
meeting. One was to adjourn the 
meeting not later than 5.00 p.m., 
and two dealing with amend- 
ments to Fr. Graham’s motion 
regarding the make-up of the 
task force. These amendments 
gave the task force the power 
to fill its ranks should they be 
depleted, from the respective 
area that the opening was in, 
by appointment. The other a- 
mendment passed instructed the 
senate to circulate the three 
suggestions for the task force’s 
composition among the various 
organizations concerned, so that 
a report could be made to the 
senate between Jan. 8 and 15. 

The proposals made as to the 
composition are as follows: Fr. 
Graham - 5 senators, 1 dean, 
4 faculty members, one from 
each faculty, four day students, 
one from each faculty and one 
evening students; Prof. Waters 
- must include 10 faculty, 7 
from Arts, 2 from Science and 
Engineering and 1 from‘ com- 


continued from page I 


the matter is not cleared up to their 
satisfaction. 

The newsletter of the fifteenth stated 
that the twenty-seven contracts were 
not being renewed in order to “up- 
grade the academic standards and com- 
pensate for a decrease in student numb- 
ers in coming years because of the 
CEGEPs’”’. However, the speakers 
pointed out, in order to “upgrade the 
academic standing” at Loyola, the ad- 
ministration has fired four professors 
with doctorates from some of the best 
universities in North America and Eur- 
ope, seven people that are making ex- 
cellent progress on their doctorate 
thesis, and eleven people with only B.A. 
degrees, most of whom will receive 
their M.A.’s this year and one who has 
just received the Presidents Medal at 
the University of Western Ontario for 
the best short story of the year. 

After a brief question and answer 
period, the English faculty made 
various proposals as to the courses of 
action they will take in order to rect- 
ify the situation. All of the following 
proposals had been accepted by the 
English faculty earlier in the day: 

1. The English department will turn 
in no or few results of Christmas 
exams to the registrar’s office . until 
there is meaningful discussion between 
the faculty and the administration. Stu- 
dents will be told their marks by their 
professors, if they so desire, but no 
official transcript of the marks will be 
made; 

2. The English department will re- 
fuse to start recruiting procedures and 


will discourage all applicants from 
taking positions at Loyola, unless the 
administration agrees to render the 
letters of non-renewal null and void; 

3. The English faculty voted to throw 
its support behind the recently formed 
Association of Loyola Professors; 

4. The English faculty will distribute 
a statement to all forms of media stat- 
ing their case; 

5. All other universities, especially 
those in the immediate area, and the 
CAUT will receive a statement from 
the English department; 

6. All English classes will be can- 
celled Friday, January 9, and a day of 
nourning will be declared for the 
recently deceased English department. 
There will be a solemn funeral pro- 
cession and mock burial; | 

7. The English department will ask 
the administration to discuss the issues 
with them and the Board of Trustees 
at an open meeting on or before Jan- 
uary 13; 

8. There will be a general assembly 
on Tuesday if there has been no reply 
by the 13th and an announcement will 
be made stating that the English dep- 
artment will work to rule. This could 
possibly mean that although the prof- 
essors will be in class, they will not 
teach as such; 

9. If there has been no reply by 
January 19, there will be only general 
lectures, no individual classes; 

10. The last day the administration 
can act is January 26. If the decision 
to récind the letters of non-renewal has 
not been made by then, the English 
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Tell-tale signs of a sit-in 


department will probably vote to strike; 

Loyola has spent the last five years 
building up one of the finest English 
departments in the area. The staff in- 
cludes two of the leading English schol- 
ars in North America, the Drs. Phil- 
mus. Loyola now has one hundred and 
forty-four students taking majors or 
honours English, in third or fourth 
year. 

The students were reminded at the 


meeting that it is they who will suffer. 
The professors will have no trouble 
finding new jobs, but students will have 
a hard time putting an English degree 
from Loyola to any good use if the 
College is censured and the word gets 
out about the condition of the English 
department here. 


The cry of “SANTHANM TIMES 27” 
echoed through the auditorium. 


Turmoil 


motion 
by 2 


merce; students - 8 students, 4 
from Arts, 1 from Science, 1 
from Commerce, 1 from En- 
gineering, 1 from the evening 
students, 7 faculty, 4 from Arts, 
1 from Science, 1 from Com- 
merce, 1 from Engineering and 
two administrators. 

Prof. Waters was willing to 
withdraw her proposal if the 
students would change theirs to 
read 5 students from Arts, and 





5 faculty from Arts. 
Prof. Hanrahan, an _ elected 
senator from the Commerce 


department, withdréw from the 
meeting after the non-confidence 
vote failed. He stated that in 
an impromptu poll taken by him- 
self among the Commerce fac- 
ulty, 80°o demanded a debate on 
the criteria used in the non-re- 
newal of contracts and the 
criteria to be used in the search 
for a new Dean of Arts. Neither 
of these debates took place and 
Prof. Hanrahan felt that until 
they were placed on the agenda, 
he would not be representing the 
Commerce faculty. 


Dr.Hooper, head of 
English Dept., resigns 


At a meeting of students and faculty last Tuesday, Dr. Hooper 
resigned as chairman of the English department. The reason 
behind the resignation is the nonrenewal of seventeen contracts 
in the English department. ; 

Earlier this year, acting on figures ratified by the acting Dean 
of Arts, the hiring committee decided to recommend the non- 
renewal of two contracts, and the re-issuing of contracts to all 
other personnel. Prof. Blainar, the acting Dean of Arts, when 
presented with the recommendations of the department, gave 
his approval and even suggested increasing the departmental 
strength. 

Since that time, however, the Administration has told the com- 
munity that the figures used by the English department were wrong, 
and because of a decline in enrolment over the next three years, 
they would have to decrease staff. 

Dr. Hooper has found it impossible to continue as chairman 
of the department that he has built up so carefully ‘‘while it is 
destroyed”. He has been with the college for over six years, 
and it was his task to build the English department at Loyola into 
a University structured system. Early in his stay at Loyola, Dr. 
Hooper tried to tender his resignation as a professor because 
of some difficulties with the Administration. He was then asked 
to stay on and continue the good work he had been doing for the 
college. 

In reply to Dr. Hooper’s letter, Fr. Malone stated that he 
found it highly unusual that Dr. Hooper found it impossible to 
continue as chairman, yet could continue as a professor. The 
president felt that Dr. Hooper’s resignation as a _ professor 
should have accompanied his resignation as chairman. However, 
Dr. Hooper was cautioned by the English department not to 


resign until the matter is cleared up. 


Admin Building Occuppied 


At a general assembly attended 
by close to one thousand stu- 
dents Wednesday, Fr. Malone 
was thrashed through a mill of 
questions by both students and 
professors. The students seem- 
ed dissatisfied with the answers 
that Fr. Malone supplied, and 
after half of the question period 
was completed, Fr. Malone 
seemed tired and frustrated, and 
his answers, in some. cases, 
were vague. 

The English professors plead- 
ed with Fr. Malone to try to 
see their point of view. They 
suggested that neither side give 
in, but rather that both sides 
ess three months, and start 











again, following the recognized 
procedures and channels so that 
communication between the two 
factors could once again be 
possible. 

Fr. Malone replied that the 
administration has been fair to 
the best of their ability in the 
case and that the only reconci- 
liation would be through the 
established channels. The pro- 
fessors do not seem to think 
that the Committee on Appoint- 
ments, Rank and Tenure would 


‘give them a fair hearing, as 


the committee is chaired - by 
Fr. O’Brien, the Vice President 
and the appointed members out- 
number the elected ones. 


are prepared and equipped to stay for some time. 


Fr. Malone came to Wednes- 
day’s meeting after over five 
hundred students occupied the 
Administration hallway follow- 
ing an earlier general assembly. 
Fr. Malone agreed to talk to the 
students in the auditorium if 
the hallways were cleared. 


Immediately following the 
question and answer period, the 
students once again occupied the 
hallway, and vowed not to leave 
“until we get some straight and 
honest answers’. They have 
been sleeping and eating in the 
hallway since and have the ad- 
ministration’s permission to 
stay as long as they like. 


After the funeral for the Eng- 
lish department Friday at noon, 
another assembly was held in the 
F.C. Smith auditorium. A motion 
was proposed to the one thousand 
students present that a_ true 
“occupation” be put into effect 
immediately. This would have 
blocked all passage through the 
Administration building and all 
unwanted persons would have 
been evicted. 

This motion was defeated by 
the students, who then voted to 
continue the “‘live-in”’ indefinite- 
ly, in larger numbers. Though 


there is no break in sight, the 


morale of the students is high. 

The major problem facing the 
students is the flu epidemic 
currently going around. How- 
ever, the Student Services has 
set up a room equiped with vi- 
tamins and cold pills, available 
at no charge to the students. 
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Dr. Hopper: resigned in protest 


Reason for Furore:33 
Contracts Terminated 


By Gary Languay 


Thirty-three professors at 
Loyola College will not be back 
next year. The  thrity-three 
teaching contracts that will be 
terminated include twenty-seven 
that the college refuses to re- 
new, two resignations, and four 
contracts that were initiated as 
temporary replacements. 

The twenty-seven contracts 
that the college refuses to re- 
new include the contracts of 
twelve instructors who do not 
have their Master’s degree. E- 
leven of the twelve instructors 


are currently engaged by the. 


English department. 

The reason stated for the non- 
renewal of the other fifteen con- 
tracts was the educational rev- 
olution in Quebec. With the ad- 
vent of the CEGEP courses, the 
projected number of Loyola stu- 
dents for the years 70-71 and 
71-72 have been found to be 
very high. The CEGEP courses 
have brought about a decrease 
in the number’ of required 
courses and the disappearance 
of University 1. 

The College will continue to 
drop one year University for the 
next three years and feels that 
it would be inconsiderate to en- 
courage personnel to remain in 
what are probably temporary 
positions. However, the Admin- 
istration stated that the reduc- 
tion in staff would in no way 
impede the normal academic life 
at Loyola. The shift in staff 
has been designed ‘to “enhance 
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the academic performance of 


the College and the prospective 
careers of junior personel”. 


Within the next few years, the 
College expects enrollment to 
level off at approximately 3,600. 
The enrollment for 69-70 is 
4,200. Because of this, neither 
the finances for as large a fac- 
ulty, nor the need for one will 
exist within three to four years. 


With regards to the instruc- 
tors, the college has stated that 
the concept was originally put 
into practice with the intention 
that the junior academics would 
assist the professors for a per- 
iod of one year. Since that time, 
however, the English department 
has revamped its policy so that 
instructors even choose the 
texts. 


The College feels that is is 
complying with C.A.U.T. direct- 
ives by not rehiring the instruc- 
tors. It feels that renewal of a 
contract would indicate an intent 
to keep the instructor on as a 
full-time member of the Aca- 
demic community. 


The Administration also be- 
lieves that a return to short- 


term appointments at the junior 
‘level would be advantagious to 


the College. It has stated 
that “If junior people wish to 
choose an academic career, they 
must be encouraged, even prod- 
ded, to attain full academic 
qualifications and some diversi- 
ty of experience’. 
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Visions of culture at Loyola 





It all began with a little art 
gallery, in Old Montreal, which 
- was closed in ‘68 due to lack 
of funds and, according to the 
' Cultural Affairs Committee and 
Father Malone, the purpose in 
exposing Loyola students to art 
was not being served. 


Therefore it was up to Char- 
les Gagnon, Associate profes- 
sor and Artist-in-Residence to 
solve the problem of bringing 
a bit of culture to the Loyola 
Campus. This past year with 
some money left there was also 
the decision of where the most 
space was available. It had 


been suggested that the lobby 
of the Bryan Building or a room 
in the Bryan Building would suf- 



































PROCREATION 


The dictionary definition 
says to procreate is to create 
more of; to produce by gene- 
ration; to beget. 

In Creative Arts, you con- 
ceive an idea. You put it to 
work. You nurture it and 
develop it and never let it 
die. This is, in essence, the 
Creative Arts programme 
sponsored by the Loyola 


Evening Students’ Associa- 
tion. 
* Film Making: Gerard 


leraci 279-1363 
* Pottery: Monica Roma- 
nowski 658-1547. 


* Painting: Sylvia Green 


488-9026 

* Drama: Jocelyne _ Ber- 
nard 277-0586 

* Poetry Reading: Della 


Marinucci 933-4824 
* Sculpture: Claude Gold- 
berger 688-7352 


* Music: Sylvia Green 
488-9026 
* Your Creative Arts 


chairman is Sylvia Green. 

Why not invest your talents, 
latent or otherwise, in one 
of the above activities. 

Maybe we should call it 
the Procreative Arts Com- 
mittee. 


WE CAN 
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fice, but this was turned down. 
The theatrical centre over the 
cafeteria was also negated be- 
cause of the fire hazards. 

The choice of the Vanier Li- 
brary pleased everyone and part 
of the budget was used to erect 
the partitions. This past sum- 
mer a proposed program was 
presented to Mr. Duder and Fr. 
Malone. | 
~ Though this is to be used 
mainly as a photographic gal- 
lery, it will also include dis- 
plays of graphics. The reason 
given by Professor Gagnon, as 
to why theré will not be an 
exposition of paintings, was that 
there exist a sufficient amount 
of art galleries in the city and 


that there is the distinct need 
in Canada for an interest in 
photography. 

The gallery in the Vanier Li- 
brary is not solely the . work 
of Loyola students; but if a 
student’s work is equivalent to 
that of the rest of the country’s 
then it will certainly be dis- 


_ by D. Lieberman 


played. In place of renting ex- 
hibitions, as do most universi- 
ties and museums, Professor 
Gagnon and those concerned will 
do the assembling of various 
works into complete showings. 
He feels that it is wrong’ to 


HEE-HAW 


“In a crowded F.C. Smith au- 
ditorium, Father Malone spelled 
out the truth concerning the re- 
cent cancelling of 27 teaching 
contracts. Sufficient time was 
allotted and the clouded issues 
are now clear to all. The Trus- 
tees are proud of their mouth- 
piece, who took the bull by the 
horns and eased the minds of 
many troubled students.” 

The above statement is pro- 
bably what will be published in 
the information sheets which are 


ne, put his hand on Malone’s 
shoulder, remove this weeks ta- 
pe and replace it with a new one 
for next week. And so, the Trus- 
tees wind up another successful 
meeting. 

Let us look carefully at Fa- 
ther Malone. Here is a man 
who heads a small but succes- 
sful college. He finds it diffi- 
cult to operate in such a re- 
laxed atmosphere. Confession is 
a thing of the past, there is no 
one to console him for his mis- 





EXPRESSION BY J. ZELL 


handed out at all Trustee meet- 
ings,informing the members of the 
goings on of the College. Father 
MacGuigan will congratulate Ma- 
lone and bestow upon him the 
Silver Muzzle, which, in the 
future, will be handed out more 
freely to any administration 
member who feels that he or 
she is qualified enough to speak 
on behalf of the administration. 
After a short round of applau- 
se Father MacGuigan will quiet- 
ly walk over to Father Malo- 


takes. His peers control him 
like a puppet. He is confused. 

What to do? Take a stand and 
be excommunicated or remain 
status quo and lose respect as 
well as public opinion? Father 
Malone thus leads a very diffi- 
cult life. He plays two rolls - 
he is schizoid. 

Father Malone has no mind 
of his own. He lost it in a ga- 
me of Jesuit roulette. Instead 
of giving his soul away, he blew 
his mind. 


UNIQUE COMBINED FITTING AND LABORATORY ESTABLISHMENT 


MEDICALLY 


Sai i58=2500101,4 = 
SPECIAL CONSIDERATION TO STUDENTS 






Activity 
Fencing 


Folk Dancing 
Karate 

Modern Dancing 
Basketball 
Badminton 


Riflery 

Hockey 

Curling 

Floor Hockey 
Co-ed Recreation 





SUPERVISED 


WEST - 935-5291 


hang material representative of 
certain areas of the country of 
certain generations. What is 
strongly needed is a _ diverse 
representation of Canadian cul- 
ture, the social classes it con- 
tains and the problems to which 
it gives rise. 


Mr. Gagnon mentioned that if 
there should be sufficient funds 
sometime in the future, perhaps 
books containing photographic 
essays reflecting the world we 
live in (community to country) 
could be published. Most photo- 
graphic books are American and 
tend to present splices of Ame- 
rican life. | Professor Gagnon, 
within the future, will select 
and display Canadian individual 
works. He can project to the 
time we might have a printing 
press at Loyola for the above 
purpose. But first he has begun 
with individuals who reflect the 
realism of our country such as 
DAVID EVANS. 


David Evans is a third year 
Communication Arts Student. 
The most he will say about him- 
self is that: “I was born’. As 
E.E. Cummings says, ‘“‘What 
does being born mean to ‘most 


people’? Catastrophe unmitigat- 
ed. Social Revolution”’. 

David Evans can never be born 
enough as evidently conveyed in 
his photographs. The faces of 
the elderly people throughout the 
province reflect the loneliness 
and deprivation suffered through 
many many years of emptiness 
and hardship. The adject ex- 
pressions of the children reveal 
how aware they are of the gray 
future which is really their pre- 
sent. As they are now living, 
that is how they will always 
live. In poverty they languish 
without the will to become the 
fulfilled human beings they can 
be. They seem to see the no- 
thingness as it looms ahead of 
them. David Evans captures 
these emotions in his _ photo- 
graphs. The assemblage, though 
in black and white and consis- 
tently on the same subject, de- 
pict a different sensitivity in 
each one. His choice of subject 
is excellent, the symmetry in 
each photograph well thought out 
and the photos enable us to ‘see’ 
David Evans as well. I was 
quite stirred by the display and 
feel that as many students as 
possible should get to see it. 


Professors mail 
being opened 


Two Loyola professors have 
complained to the senate that 
their mail has been opened be- 
fore being delivered to them. 
Prof. Adams and Dr. Savage 
both have alledged that their 
mail is being tampered with. 


At the senate meeting on 
December 17, Prof. Adams 
rose on a point of priviledge 
to complain that a telegram sent 
to him by the C.A.U.T. was 
opened and held up for four days 
before being delivered to his 
office in plain. Loyola sta- 
tionary. Dr. Savage, illustrat- 
ing that this was not an isolated 
incident, told the senate of a 
similar case in which a tele- 
gram to him from C.A.U.T. was 
opened and delivered in a 
Loyola envelope four days late. 


Fr. Malone denied any know- 
ledge of the cases and assured 


SIR GEORGE INTRAMURALS 


New Schedule 


Site 
Birks Hall 


Birks Hall 

Birks Hall 

Birks Hall 

HMCS Donnoccona 
High School of 
Montreal 

Hmcs Donnoccona 
McGill U 

St. George’s 

Birks Hall 
Y.M.C.A. 


Commencing January 5.1970 


Day 

Tuesday 

Thursday 

Thursday 

Tuesday & Thursday 
Tuesday 

Wednesday & Friday 
Monday 

Thursday 
Wednesday & Friday 
Saturday 

Friday 

Monday & Wednesday 
Friday 





the two professors that an in- 
vestigation would take place. 


CAFE ANDRE 


NOW APPEARING 


MAIN FLOOR 
KEN TOBIAS 


TV STAR 


FOLK SINGING 
7 DAYS A WEEK 


2077 VICTORIA STREET 
849-5038 (NEAR EATON’S: 


Time 
8:30-10:30 p.m. 
4:30-6:30 p.m. 
8:30-10:30 p.m. 
6:30-8:30 p.m. 
4:30-6:30 p.m. 
4:00-5:30 p.m. 

: 6:00-9:00 p.m. 
8:15-10:15 p.m. 
4:00-5:30 p.m. 
4:30-8:30 p.m. 
2:00-5:00 p.m. 
2:00-4:00 p.m. 
7:30-10:30 p.m. 






















In an official news release dated 15 
December 1969, the administration of 
Loyola College announced the _ non- 
renewal of 27 teaching contracts for 
1970-71, giving as its reasons “an 
upgrading of academic standards, coupl- 
ed with an expected reduction in the 
student population over the next few 
years.” Seventeen of the  twenty- 
seven faculty members affected are in 
the English department. We are asked 
to believe that it is no more than 
coincidence that most of those not 
to be rehired openly opposed — ad- 
ministration policies during the past 
few months, policies which are now 
under review by the Canadian As- 
sociation of University Teachers. An 
examination of the facts suggests that, 
contrary to the reasons given by the 
administration, this unprecedented mass 
“non-renewal”’ is a political purge. 


The news release reported that Pre- 
sident Malone “said the great majority 
of the recommendation of the English 
department, had found itself unable, in 
some cases (emphasis added), to fol- 
low the proferred (sic) advice.”’ The 
facts reveal that only one of the seven 
recommendations forwarded by _ the 
English department has apparently been 
accepted; the other six were either 
ignored or arbitrarily rejected without 
due consultation and with no explana- 
. tion offered. 


Thus, in the first place, it should be 
made clear that the non-renewal of 
contracts for the seventeen members 
of the English department is directly 
contrary to the department’s recom- 
mendations. Furthermore, it should 
be made clear that there was no 
proper consultation concerning’ the 
decision not to rehire three assistant 
professors, no consultation at all con- 
cerning the decision not to. rehire 
two assistant professors with doctoral 
degrees, and only minimal consultation 
concerning the cases of one lecturer 
and eleven instructors, five to seven 
of whom are just months away from 
earning the M.A., and one of whom 
was just awarded the President’s Medal 
at the University of Western Ontario 
for the best short story of the year. 


Of the reasons given for not rehir- 
ing the seventeen (“An upgrading of 
academic standards, coupled with an 
expected reduction in the student po- 
pulation over the next few years’’), the 
first is a very serious relfection upon 
the professional competence not only 
of all those not rehired but also of the 
English department’s Executive Com- 
mittee (made up of four members with 
doctorates from Harvard, Yale, Cor- 
nell, and Leeds), which recommended 
that new contracts be given to all of 
those in the English department who 
have indeed been denied contracts. 


The first reason given is moreover 
manifestly untrue. Of twenty professors 
in the English department teaching sec- 
ond, third, and fourth year students, 
ten have doctorates. The universities 
which awarded these doctorates _in- 
clude Oxford, Yale, Harvard, Cornell, 
Toronto, Leeds, University of California 
at San Diego, Pittsburgh. The remaining 
ten are almost all in the position of hav- 
ing completed all doctoral requirements 
except the dissertation; these ten (in- 
cluding one Woodrow Wilson Fellow) 
are candidates for doctorates at uni- 
versities such as Toronto, Cornell, 
Brown, New York, Pittsburgh, Stan- 


ford, Michigan, Minnesota. Yet we are 
told that in order to “upgrade academic 
standards”’ two of those with doctorates, 
publishing scholars and recognized as 
outstanding teachers, are not being 
rehired. Of the other three not being 
rehired, two are near to finishing their 
dissertations. The third has just sub- 
mitted a statement from her thesis 
adviser expressing satisfaction with the 
progress and promise of her work. Yet 
the reason given to the chairman dur- 
ing “consultation” was that two of them 
should not be rehired because they 
were making no progress toward their 
doctorates. We may therefore conclude 
that, if “an upgrading of standards” 
is to be taken seriously, the action of 
the administration in not rehiring these 
people will in fact accomplish the re- 
verse: viz., the downgrading of the 
manifestly high standards of the depart- 
ment. 


As for the “expected reduction in the 
student population,”’ it should be made 
clear that student enrollment in En- 
glish courses will continue to increase 
at least until 1972. The news release, 
however, states that “the statistical 


data on which the English depart- 


ment’s projections are based differ 
substantially from those ‘which the 


College can at present accept.’’ It adds 


structors in English “who hold only a 
B.A. degree. Loyola has reaffirmed its 
view that an M.A. is a basic pre- 
requisite.”” For what? and when and 
where was it previously affirmed? 


The English department’s Joint Com- 
mittee (made up of members teaching 
at the university and the college levels) 
drew up the following criteria for hir- 
ing of new personnel at the collegial 
level: 


A. An M.A. degree or an equivalent 
degree (M. Ed., M.F.A., etc.) | 

B. And/or teaching experience and 
professional expertise. 


C. And/or an outstanding under- 
graduate record at Loyola and the re- 
commendation of the English depart- 
ment; and the following for the renewal 
of contracts: 


A. Teaching effectiveness 

B. Participation in the life of the 
department and College. 

C. Professional development 

D. Scholarly or creative achievement 


E. Recognition. by professional so- 


cieties. - 

F. Further, the committee will re- 
cognize that experience within the Loyo- 
la situation is an important criterion, 


Printed here is the full text of the 
Loyola English department’s refuta- 


tion of the news release issued by 
Loyola College on December 15, 1969. 


that a professional consultant “had 
set more realistic figures last October 
(emphasis added).’”’ These more rea- 
listic figures have never been com- 
municated to the chairman of the English 
department. Furthermore, in November 
the Acting Dean of Arts reviewed the 
figures carefully with the official re- 
presentatives of the department and 
approved them - and even suggested 
an increase in faculty to accommodate 
the increased enrollment. The insinua- 
tion, made more than once by the ad- 
ministration, while the Acting Dean was 
away recently on sick leave, that he was 
a sick man when he reviewed the 
figures and therefore not entirely res- 
ponsible, is particularly despicable. 


The administration has attempted to 
convey the impression that it does not 
know how many students the English 
department can expect next year. It 
has also created the unfortunate im- 
pression that it really does not know 
how many courses students take in 
English, or even which courses. If it 
does not know, how can it decide 
how many faculty the department needs, 
whether it is necessary to get rid of 
any, and, if so, which ones and how 
many? As it is, four of the five not 
rehired are specialists in the same 
area, and the department will be left 
with only two men (if indeed they do not 
resign in protest) to cope with some 200 
honours and majors students who have 
to take courses in that area. This hard- 
ly looks like careful planning-unless 
the planning is based on other than 
academic grounds. 

The news release also records that 
of those not rehired eleven were In- 





especially given the nature of the ex- 
perimental programs in progress and 
the team-teaching that these programs 
require. 


These criteria were approved by the 
department unanimously, but were re- 
jected summarily by the administra- 
tion. On the basis of the above criteria, 
each of the present Instructors having 
only a B.A. was considered, and the 
department’s recommendation was that 
all should be rehired. 


The news release also reported er- 
roneously that “graduate assistants ori- 
ginally were hired by the English 
department with the rank of Instructor 
to help professors but not to give 
courses.”” Since there has never been a 
graduate program in English at Loyola, 
instructors have never been considered 


graduate assistants by the department; 


nor were they hired to help profes- 
sors, but only to help the professor in 
charge of the freshman program. “How- 
ever,” the news release continues, “‘the 
English department itself had reshaped 
this policy so that instructors not only 
were giving courses but (ultimate 
wickedness!) were even choosing texts.” 
A year ago we appointed a new director 
of the freshman program and were 
fortunate to get a man who is unusual- 
ly well qualified for such a post. Where- 
as in the two preceding years we re- 
gistered some 80 honours and major 
students in the second year English 
program, this year we have 200. The 
introduction this year at freshman level 
of a CEGEP program made it essential 
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to reshape the policy, and though a 
completely new program cannot perhaps 
be expected to please everyone, what 
cannot be denied is-the enthusiasm of 
instructors and students for the pro- 
gram, and the notable increase in the 
numbers of honours and majors in En- 
glish. The statement that in reshap- 
ing its policy “the department . 
has left itself open to charges of 
poor standards” is an assertion made 
in direct contradiction of the evident 
success of the program as affirmed 
by the senior members of the depart- 
ment, those who obviously have the 
most expertise in such matters. 


It is also alleged that the depart- 
ment laid itself open to charges of 
“inbreeding.”” Out of 20 Instructors 
this year, six are Loyola graduates. 
Of the six, one has an M.A., two are 
near to an M.A., and another has begun 
M.A. studies. Only two, therefore, have 
no academic experience outside Loyola, 
and those two were at the top of their 
class in English in their respective 
years. In the nature of their job all 
six work closely all the time with the 
remaining fourteen. This hardly seems 
an unhealthy situation, especially when 


one recollects that only a few years 


ago, when there were but teachers in 
the Loyola English department, were 
“inbred’’ Loyola graduates. 


The news release claims that “Loyo- 
la’s policy in regard to renewal of 
contracts is in keeping with the guide- 
lines of the. Canadian Association of 
University Teachers.” The guidelines, 
however, also stress the importance of 
academic freedom, which includes the 
right of the professor to criticize the 
administration. The political fact is that 
most of those not rehired (as well 
as the English department as a whole) 
have been known to oppose administra- 
tion policies which deny basic acade- 
mic rights: e.g., non-consultation in 
matters of contract renewal, the over- 
ruling of departmental recommenda- 
tions, the arbitrary handling of the 
Santhanam case. Even more significant 
is the fact that those not rehired re- 
present collectively the margin by which 
the Arts Faculty Council, the body 
which constitutes over two-thirds of fa- 
culty, has been able to oppose con-— 
sistently the repressive actions of the 
administration. 


The administration has said from 
time to time it wants quality faculty. 
But it has learned that first-rate fa- 
culty are quick to challenge any en- 
croachment upon academic freedom. 


The Jesuit administration acts as though 
it wants to have it both ways: it wants 
to run Loyola like a high school and 
still have first-rate faculty. It will have 
to choose, however, between quality and 
docility. Its recent actions make clear 
the choice it has made to date. But if 
students and parents, alumni and 
donors expect Loyola to be something 
more than a small Catholic college, and 
expect it to offer a first-rate educa- 
tion, they should insist upon quality 
and not allow the administration to get 
rid of first-rate faculty for reasons 
that have been shown to be less than 
satisfactory. 


A.G. Hooper, Chairman 
S.C. Russell, Vice-Chairman 
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HOCKEY WARRIORSDOWN R.M.C 


Saturday's game at Loyola, 
where R.M.C. met the Warriors 
could be said to have been an 
extra hard practice for the po- 
werful Loyola team. The War- 
riors rallied to a fine start 


with two good goals in the first 
period; goals coming from ~Jim 
Sunstrum and Jack Surbey. R.M. 
C. played the first period without 
any apparent ambition to win. 
R.M.C. came back to play hockey 
in the second period, they began 





RM.C. 


abeaiadon Richard 


to check and skate hard, but 
tough luck. The Warriors came 
up with two more, by Larry 
Carriere and Jack Surbey. Ano- 
ther goal was disallowed becau- 
se of a Warrior being in the 
crease, although the R.M.C. goa- 
lie was fifteen feet from the net. 
In the early minutes of the third, 
R.M.C. got lucky, but really 
lucky. Rocky Martin stopped a 
shot and left the puck in the 
crease for John Donnely to clear 
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stymies attackers on_ this 


play as the Warriors streak in behind the porous defense. 





Floor Hockey 












Coed 


Recreation 





NEW ACTIVITIES 


Monday & Wednesday 


2:00 - 4:00 P.M. 

- sticks & pucks provided : 

- join the league, form your own 
team 

- use Y.M.C.A. 
change & shower. 


Thursdays 8:30 - 


Fridays 
- Swinnings, 


at Birks Hall 






locker room. to 





10:30 


ce 
Folk Dancing - «-«: 
bring your dancing shoes 
Israeli, Greek, Russian & Slow 
Dances. 





7:30 10:30 Y.M.C.A. 


Volleyball, Badmin- 


ton, Basketball, conditioning 
- designed for the working Stu- 
















YANN KES 


Makes The Mos! Comfortable Bool 


The members of 16 National 
ski teams use Lange boots. 


ARENGYON 


1235 St. Catherine W. 


by Howard Galganov 


out. Inadvertently, John sent the 
puck behind Rocky for R.M.C.’s 
first goal. Chris Hayes got the 
last goal for Loyola on a break- 
away. Pierre Michaud came back 
with a pass from his brother 
André to connect on a _ beauti- 
ful goal which ended the scoring. 

The game was marred with 
penalties, scuffles, and one fight 
which expelled Loyola’s Danny 
McCann from this game and sus- 
pended him from the next. It all 
happened when he went in on the 
boards with -André Michaud. 
There was a little shoving and 
then the roof fell in on Michaud 
as he was pounded to the ice. 

Paul Richard, - goalie for 
R.M.C. played a good game with- 
out defence. He said “the War- 
riors are bigger than us and 
are playing a dirty game. | could 
count on a stick across the ears 


SCOREBOARD 


LOYOLA 5, R.M.C. 2 


Ist Period 
. LOYOLA: Sunstrum 
(McCann, Carriere) 
. LOYOLA: Surbey 
(McDonough, Doyle) 


2nd Period 
3. LOYOLA: Carriere 
(Hutton) 
. LOYOLA: Surbey 
(Tremblay, O’Connor) 
3rd Period 
. R.M.C.: Langstaff 
(Unassisted) 
. LOYOLA: Hayes 
(Carrier) 
. R.M.C.: A. Michaud 
(P. Michaud) 


Shots on Goal: 
LOYOLA 38, R.M.C. 20. 
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HANGAR FLYING 


I aes always felt that a 


pilot never stops’ learning, . 
and each flight involves ei- 
ther a new experience or a 


sudden. reminder of some long 
forgotten fact. 

Following through with this 
idea, I also feel that my own 
experiences are enriched’ by 
my students, such that I find 
in many cases that I have 
learned as much from some 
of them as they have learned 
from me. 

One of the most outstand- 
ing lessons that | have 
learned involves the handling 
of people. An instructor must 
understand what makes a 
person tick and must vary 





with Lange-flo 







You should use them too! 
WE SELL ‘EM!!! 








842-1115 





15 days of fun, sun & ski in the Italian Alps. Win o trip vio Alitalia. Inquire at Arlington. 


every once in a while.” The on- 
ly man for R.M.C. that skated 
and hit was Pierre Michaud. 
BITS AND PIECES 
Two standouts on the Loyola 
team were John Hutton, who play- 
ed a hard-hitting and fast-ska- 
ting game along with Jack Sur- 
bey who netted two goals. 


Perhaps R.M.C. went into Sa- 


tuday’s game too confident after 
defeating C.M.R. 15-0 the night 
before. Dave Draper said his 
Warriors stopped skating after 
the first period. 

Loyola playing personnel is a’ 
so hurting. Mike Lowe is ou 
with a mouth infection from stit- 
ches he received in Charlotte- 
town. He won’t be available for 
the McGill game. Ron Clarke is 
out for ten days or more, and 
might be back for Waterloo: he’s 
suffering from water on the knee. 





Hutton - Star Performer 


Pat McCool was out of this ga- 
me, because he was suspended 
from the last game against C.M. 
R. for spearing. Incidentally, he 
scored four goals in the same 
game. Ron Reilly is out inde- 
finitely and most probably won’t 
finish the season due to a res- 
piration disorder, which he re- 


ceived from breathing metallic 
dust while sharpening skates. 
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Dimiey McCann Peieign Andre Michaud tw the ice after 
an incident ae the boards. Officials waltz in. 


by Herb Bernstein 


CHIEF FLYING INSTRUCTOR Secrieintea N See 


his teaching techniques ac- 
cordingly. People learn in 
different ways and have dif- 
ferent reactions to the same 
methods. For example, a 
very tense person who is 
overly concerned about his 
performance may freeze up 
and be unable to respond if 
goaded by a demanding in- 
structor whom he feels is ha- 
rassing him. 


Another student with. more 
self confidence may _ accept 
the same demand for perfec- 


tion as a challenge and will 


produce - more. The instruc- 
tor also has to sense the 
variations in the moods. of 
the individual student --- who 
may at times react com- 
pletely contrary to his pat- 
tern. 

A kind word at the right 
moment may mean the dif- 


ference “between a good or 
a bad lesson or sometimes a 


student may need a_ good 
“kick in the pants” for the 
same effect. In other words, 
I have learned from my 
students that being. a_ good 
pilot is not enough measure 
of a competent instructor. 


That extra personal touch can 
have a significant effect upon 
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the course of the Fae. 
flight training and new meth- 
ods that work with one 
student will likely help 
others. 

For example, a _ certain 
student recently has had dif- 
ficulty in learning to use the 
rudder pedals. Somehow, he 
couldn’t co-ordinate his feet and 
either used too much pressure 
or too little; sometimes -he 
even pressed the wrong ped- 
al, thus causing the aircraft 
to slip to one side. In try- 
ing out different methods of 
demonstrating the proper way 
to apply rudder, I came up 
with an exercise that clearly 
indicates the yaw and at the 
same time develops the co- 
ordination of the student. I 
don’t think that I discovered 
anything earthshattering _ be- 
cause I’m _ sure that other 
flight instructors must have 
done the same thing before; 
however, it’s new to me and 
I subsequently used this tech- 
nique to help other students. 

So if you happen to look up 
at an airplane that’s rocking 
from side to _ side, it’s not 
severe turbulence, it’s the 
Snoopies’ own version of 
“rock and roll” 


- 
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SHOOT... 
TO SCORE 


with Robin Palin 
Number One Too Long? 


From the beginning of the Ottawa - St. Lawrence Athletic As- 
sociation, back when some of you didn’t know what skates were 
for, it was very obvious that there was going to be a fierce rivalry 
between two great hockey schools, “and that the league would be 
dominated almost entirely by Loyola and Sir George. 

Statistically, in the past decade the Georgians have won the 
title six times, and Loyola twice, with Ottawa U and Sherbrooke 
stealing it once each in the early sixties. Browsing through the 
record book, the ice Georgians share 3 records,’ two with Loyola 
and one with Bishop’s, while claiming six of the remaining ten 
outright, including the longest winning streak (20 games bet- 
ween Jan. 28, 1966 and Feb. 8, 1967) and the most goals scored 
in one season (141 - 1955-56). 


This is a pretty tall record for one team in so short a time, 
but unfortunately when you happen to be number 1 there is no where 
to got but down. The Warriors have had their turn at being number 
two, but to use an old expression, they tried harder and now 
they are on top. | 

And so it seems, the roles are reversed, but is that really 
so? Are the Georgians number two or number four, or maybe 
five? Are they trying harder or are they in the last throws of 
inevitable death of all champions? 








It takes two to tango fellas and the rivalry, which is probably . 


the greatest in college hockey in this country, will not last long 
without a rival who tries harder. 

How do you try harder? - go out and look for players, talk to 
them and expound on the educational benefits that you have to 
offer on the concrete campus. Who needs a campus, a football 
stadium and a hockey arena, to be number one? 

Bob Pugh, Director of Athletics, at Macdonald College, who 
struggles along on his recruitment program, explained that most 
kids today don’t know what they want to do when they enter college 
and so the best benefit that any school can offer these people is 
a large, diversified Arts program, or a good commerce program, 
or maybe an engineering course or a bachelor of science program. 
Well, its all here on the concrete campus. Look around, with a 
bit of effort the Georgians might even become number two again. 














A belated Happy New Year 
from Sir George’s dauntless 
doggies! 


Despite snowstorms and ho- 
lidays, the club carried on as 
usual. New first solos during 
this period were: Beverly Saun- 
ders, John Mahoney, Bob Bam- 
ford, Robert Issenman. New pi- 
lots: Danny Hewitt. 


The year will open with a 
special evening of guest speak- 
ers and films on Friday, Ja- 
nuary 16 at 8:15 in H-435. Speak- 
ers will include Keith Randall 
and Darrel Janz of CFCF and 
Captain Robert Dick of Air Ca- 
nada. The program will highlight 
the theme: “Ground School - 
Your Introduction to Careers In 
Aviation”. Admission is free but 
due to limitations of space, tick- 
ets will be required. They may 
be obtained at the information 
desk, Hall building from January 
12 on. 


President Harold Fues_ has 
announced that an additional 
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service will be provided for li- 
censed pilots in the form of 
an advanced ground school to 
be given by Chief Flying Ins- 
tructor Herb Bernstein. Further 
details will be provided in the 
next issue of The Paper. 


Regular Ground School will 
resume on Friday, January 23 
at 8:15 in H-435. It is stressed 
that having completed one series 
of lectures does not rule out 
continued attendance. On the 
contrary, those who have repeat- 
ed the course suggest they have 
been able to glean more from 
Frank Hofmann’s vast fund .of 
knowledge after having mastered 
the fundamentals. The “proof 
of the pudding” is the club’s 
93 average on the D.O.T. written 
examination, still far above the 
national average. Therefore, all 
are encouraged to take advan- 
tage of the fact that there is 
no charge for the course, thus 
providing the opportunity for re- 
petition. Needless to say new 
students are welcome as always. 


933-9559 
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it THE WAY Brian Hayes Is New 


| SEE [—T Georgian Grid Coach 


by King 


Dick Irvin, sports director of 
CFCF Radio and TV appeared 
on channel 12 the other night 
and flatly stated that college 
sports promoters in the Mont- 
real area seem to be having 
trouble selling their sports pro- 
dact. 


What Irvin says is true but 
it is people like him who are 
mainly responsible for the lack 
of promotion of collegiate act- 
ivities. 

How often have you heard col- 
lege sports scores mentioned 
on CFCF? If they have nothing 
else to mention the scores will 
get on the air, otherwise forget 
it. 


Of our many Montreal radio 
stations the only one which gives 
any kind of promotion to college 
sports regularly is CJAD. 


Terry Pye at Loyola told me 
last week that one local station 
refused to carry the scores of 
the Loyola hockey tournament. 


“‘We’re not interested,’ Pye was 
told. < 


The local newspaper coverage 
isn’t very impressive either but 
in this town professional sports 
come first and everything else 
moves to the rear. 


CFOX, supposedly the station 
for young people, feel that col- 
lege sports have no place on 
their sportscasts this year. Last 
season they carried a_ regular 
show on college and high school 
sports, this year it was dropped. 


League publicity directors can 
feed these people all the ma- 
terial they want but the chances 
of getting it used are slim. 


So Dick, help us if you really 


want to help céllege sports. Don’t | 


just talk about how much trouble 
there is in promoting it. 


Canada’s withdrawl from the 
international hockey scene may 
seem stupid to some _ people, 
especially when one considers 
the amount of money that will 
be lost from the removal of 
the championships from Mont- 
real and Winnipeg to Sweden. 

For too long now Canada has 
been bowing to the wishes of 
the International Ice Hockey 
Federation and its president J. 
F. (Bunny) Ahearne. Maybe 
they call Ahearne “Bunny” be- 
cause of the way his jumps at 
Russian commands. 


The financial losses are un- 
fortunate but the prestige we 
would have lost by accepting the 
IIHF decision and by staying 
in the tournament without the 
chance of playing with our nine 
professionals would have been 
greater. 


Earl Dawson, president of the 
Canadian Amateur Hockey As- 


_ sociation, Charles Hay of Hoc- 


key Canada and Gordon Juckes 
of the CAHA should be thanked 
for what they did last week in 
Geneva. 











Doug Insleay, Director of Athletics at Sir George Williams 
University, has announced the appointment of Mr. Brian Hayes 
as head football coach. 

Hayes, 30, a native of Montreal, replaces Phil Chiarella at 
the helm of the squad. 

“The biggest problem in having an outside football coach is 
the lack of time they have to devote to the program’’, said Ins- 
leay. 

“We were satisfied with job Chiarella did but we agreed that 
he didn’t really have the time available to devote to football’. 

Chiarella is involved with a Montreal west-end sporting goods 
firm. | 

“Hayes will be able to come in at least two afternoons a week 
to see his players and we feel that this important,’”’ added Insleay. 

Hayes played for NDG Maple Leafs in the junior section of the 
Quebec Rugby Football Union from 1959-61 and was the winner 
of the Joe Di Censo-Red Russell Memorial Trophy as the most 
valuable player in the junior QRFU. 

Hayes was a playing coach for Chomedey Vikings in the now- 
defunct QRFU senior league. While with Chomedey, he won the 
Jim Ambrose Memorial Trophy emblematic of combined sports- 
manship and ability in the senior QRFU. 


He was line coach with Loyola High School Senior team for six 
seasons and during that time Loyola won one Greater Montreal 
Interscholastic Athletic Association senior football title. 


Hayes was head coach with NDG in 1968 and his club won the 


provincial junior title. Last season he served as a line coach under 
Chiarella. 


Hayes is rated as a task-master as well as a top recruiter. He 
demands and usually gets the most out of his associates as well 
as his players and for this reason Insleay has decided to let him 


hand pick his own assistants for the upcoming season. 


Hayes is married with two children and lives in suburban 
Pierrefonds. He is active in social work and for the past nine 
years he has been director of St. Thomas Aquinas Boys club in 
the St. Henri district of Montreal. 
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Michel Cyrenne, 15, was presented with a _ battery-operated 
whellchair this week by the Athletics department at Sir George. 
A student at the McKay Center for Deaf and Crippled Children, he 
suffers from rheumatoid arthritis, amenia, and is unable to walk. 
The wheelchair will enable him to get about on his own without 
having to rely on somebody to push him. 





UNIVERSAL PEACE 
begins with 
Peace in the heart of each individual. The 
transcendental meditation of Maharishi 
Mahesh Yogi will help you learn to utilize 
inner peace, harmony and energy. : 
Teachers trained by the Maharishi at Rishi Kesh, India will givea <3 


-Public Introductory Lecture at: 


oe 


Bos. Maa 


Mahesh Yogi | 


daharishi 
PLACE: Sir George Williams University Hall Building 
(corner Bishop and Maisonneuve) 

Room H635 


TIME: 8:30 P.M., Friday, January 16 
sponsored by Students International Meditation Society, 
Sir George Williams University 


No Admission Charge Information: 735-5990 
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F-Ball win: 


A needle in a 





Firewagon hockey revived 





PAPER Sports 


Hayes-stack? 


Hustling Georgians Down Carabins 


by Chrys Goyens 


With some of the more 
recognizable names on the 
Georgian puck squad ailing 
Wednesday, three of the 
“rookies” came through, 
leading Sir George to a 5-2 


win over the University of. 


Montreal Carabins in. a Cou- 
pe de Québec encounter. 

Jim Webster paced the 
Garnet and Gold with a pair 
of goals while singles by John 
Murray, Phil Scheuer, and 
Don Pearce rounded out the 
scoring. Jacques Dubé and 
Carol Bellemarre replied for 
the Carabins. 

The bright lights for Sir 
George were winger Don 
Pearce, goalie Graham Ledg- 
er, and defenceman Brian Bé- 
dard. Pearce kept his line- 
mates Webster and Barry 
Cullen flying with his hustle 
and heads up play. He out- 
skated every opponent in 
sight, infecting his team, 
which has been lackadaisical 
of late, with his inspiration- 
al performance. He ended the 
evening with a goal and an 
assist, giving the Carabins 
fits every time he was on the 
ice. 


Bédard did an excellent job 
at the Georgian blue-line, 
keeping everyone’s heads up 
with his stiff body-checking. 
On a night where the defence 
was ailing (Harmon and Mc- 
Namera were suffering from 
injuries and the flu’ bug and 
shouldn’t have been playing) 
he filled the gap admirably. 

With the aforementioned 
duo sparkling on offense and 
defense the third member of 
the rookie trio to catch the 
eye of the spectators was 
goal-tender Graham Ledger. 
Time and time again the U- 
niyeristy Of Montréal for- 





Buy your tick- 
ets early and 
save. Next 
Georgian home 
games - Fri. 
Jan. 16 +~vs 
Bishop’s (at 
Loyola) Sat. 
Jan. 17 vs. 
Sherbrooke (at 
UofM) Game 
Time 8:00 p.m. 
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Barry Cullen enjoys ring-side seat on Don Pearce’s opening score. 


wards were sent away mut- 
tering as he committed Grand 
Larceny between the pipes. 
He made some exceptional 
saves in the first two per- 
iods giving the Georgians a. 
chance to pile up a 5-0 lead 
before being beaten twice late 
in the third period. One thing 
that this reporter has noticed 
in recent games is that Ledg- 
er is always there to make 
the big stops early in the 
game, thus allowing his team 
a chance to pile up a score. 

At the opening face-off, Sir 
George carried the play to 
the U. of M. zone as Pearce 
and Co. demonstrated some 
offensive punch, hemming the 





“Lucky” thirteen, Graham Ledger, 


Fortier, looks on. 
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Carabins in their own end. 


The Murray-Ellyett-Scheuer 





Bai, 
ay 





lines continued to pour on the 
pressure and just a few sec- 


and the Gill-Philip-Bonkoff onds after the halfway mark 





Scoreboard 





Third Period 
4) SGWU Webster (LeCouffe) 5:16 
5) SGWU Webster (Pearce, Cullen) 
13:24 
6) UM Dube (Fortier) 14:28 
7) UM Bellemare (Quane, Dube) 


~ 16:46 


Sir George 5 at U of M 2 
First Period 
1) SGWU Pearce (LeCouffe, 
Philip) 10:06 
2) SGWU Scheuer (ELLYETT) - 
16:05 
Pen. Trudel 1:31, Pearce, La- 


rouche 4:36, Cullen, Paiement 16:45 


Second Period 
3) SGWU Murray (Scheuer) 6:53 
Pen. Murray, Paiement 19:45 


Pen. Murray 3:09, Guay 9:01, 
Larouche 13:03, LeCouffe 14:44, Be- 
dard 15:39. 


Shots 
SGWU 13 11 12 36 
UM 12 14 ll 37 


w~ 


stops the Carabins cold as Referee Marc 


of the first period the Georg- 
ians led 1-0 with Don Pearce 
slamming the puck home be- 
hind an unprotected Michel 
Trudel. Six minutes later Bill 
Ellyett’s forechecking was 
rewarded as he picked up a 
loose puck and sent Phil 
Scheuer into the clear. After 
twenty minutes of play Sir 
George led 2-0. 


John Murray scored what 
eventually turned out to be 
the winning goal at the 6:53 
mark of the middle frame, 
out muscling several defend- 
ers to the puck in a goal- 
mouth scramble and firing it 
into the corner of the net. 
(Murray has held a hot hand 
lately scoring goals in four 
of the last five games. This 
includes a hat trick against 
the McGill Redmen in the 
Centennial Tournament). 


Two goals by the “Silver 


Fox”, Jim Webster at 5:16 


and 13:24 of the engagement 
followed by the two Cara- 
bins’ markers closed out the 
game. : 


Ejaculations - (Printed with 
the sole permission of the 
one and only “Beach Boy” 
Bindon) Referee Marc For- 
tier called thirteen penalties, 
seven to Sir George. The 
game threatened to erupt into 
a brawl on two different oc- 
casions but cooler heads pre- 
vailed and _ the belligerents 
settled down to play an enter- 
taining brand of hockey. It 
was disappointing to see the 
great gaps of empty seats at 
the U. of M. arena as many 
people missed an excellent 
hockey game. I doubt that 
this will be the case this 
coming week-end as_ the 
Georgians play host to Bish- 
op’s and the University of 
Sherbrooke on Friday and 
Saturday. The games will be 
held at Loyola and the U. of 
M. rinks respectively. Good 
attendances are expected as 
one of these two teams will 
be the squd to beat out for 
a play-off berth. so forget 
to buy your tickets tarly and 
save. 


Three Stars 


kkk 
Graham Ledger 


Don Pearce 
Brian Bedard 








